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OKHEIM 


Speed Sales at 
Busy Stations! 


Lo-Boy Twin Pumps 


MODEL 39 Al TWIN 





(MODEL 39 Al TWIN) 





MODEL 39 A2 TWIN 


for one product for two products 


MODEL 39 Al RC TWIN MODEL 39 A2 RC TWIN 


for remote control pumps for remote control pumps 


— one product —two products 


ALL MODELS ARE AVAILABLE WITH 
ADVERTISING PANELS IF DESIRED 
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Tokheim Twin Pumps are the ideal dis- 
pensing units for the busy station where 
ground area is limited. One Tokheim 
Twin Pump will deliver two grades of 
fuel to two cars at the same time (Model 
39 A2 Twin), or the same grade if you 
desire (Model 39 Al Twin). Traffic is 
speeded through the station, gallonage 


is increased. There’s plenty of hose for 
the long reaches, and it’s never in the 
way. Island dispensers (Model 39 A RC 
Twin) are available for use with remote 
control pumps including the Tokheim 
Central Service System. Investigate these 
Tokheim Twins today! 
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TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE 1 SINCE 1901 


4-SEASON PUMPS 








CANFIELD’S HEAVY-DUTY | 


Really 


Meets “’MiIL*’ 
HEAVY-DUTY 
Specifications! 


MIL 
0-2104 
TYPE 


SOLVENT REFINED MOTOR OIL 


-Million Dollar 


Unit 


Produced in new Multi 


exclusively Solvent Oil Refinery 


TOUGHEST and FINES! MOTOR OIL 


EVER TO BEAR THE C 


PROVIDES THE EXTRA MEASURE 
OF HEAVY-DUTY PROTECTION 


that all modern, high-speed, 
high-compression motors need. 


Here’s a real extra measure modern HD Solvent 
Refined Motor Oi! that really meets Mil Heavy- 
Duty Specifications . . . an oil that provides an 
extra measure of engine protection insurance that 
practically eliminates lubrication worries and ex- 
pense as well as improving the power-perform- 
ance of the engine. 


No matter how, when or where the car, truck or 


CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 
, field 


General Offices: CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Bulk ond Package Plonts: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CORAOPOLIS, PA., JERSEY CITY, N. J., MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Can 
an 
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— NAME! 


tractor is operated, this super HD Solvent Refined, 
Additive Type otor Oil provides that extra meas- 
ure of prot ctio \\ to either gasoline or diesel 
engines, that sts customer satisfaction, builds 
regular repeat sales’ increases oil ratios and profits. 
\\ 
MAIL THE 
COUPON FOR 
FURTHER 
PARTICULARS 
and PRICES. 


Please send further particulars and prices on 
Canfield Premium HDM Motor Oil. We buy in 
(1 Tenk Cars, [] Drums, [] Sealed Packages. 








Announcing the NEW 1953 


Featuring the Revolutionary 


FRAZIER 
TANDEM Zea 


with the New General 


AIR 
SPRING 


Air is your answer to lower costs! 


e Increases Payload and Safety e Absorbs Road Shocks 
e Eliminates Spring Breakage e Requires No Lubrication 


e Reduces Maintenance and Operating Costs 


COMPLETE DETAILS AVAILABLE 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JUNE 


American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3. 


JULY 


National Oil Jobbers Council, Laramie, Wyo., 
July 19-21. 

Louisiana Oj1 Marketers Assn., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., July 20-21. 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Ine., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July ‘3-24. 


AUGUST 


Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug. 7. 
National Congress of Petroleum » Tth 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 

burgh, Aug. 18-21. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Camp- 
bell House, Lexington, Ky., Aug. 26-27. 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Northern 

Hotel, Billings, Mont., Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ol Industry Information Committee, Hotel 
oe Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 9-11. 
‘migan Petroleum Assn., fall convention, 
™ Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept. 
11-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 
National Petroleum Assn., Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 16-18. 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Hotel Henning, Casper, Wyo., 

Sept. 24-25. 

National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, 
third annual meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
jumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Petroleum Division, annual conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Sept. 27-30. 


OCTOBER 


Empire State Petroleum Assn., Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, New York, Oct. 5-6. 

ou Week, Oct. 11-17. 

Texas Assn. of Petroleum Marketers, fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15-16. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oct. 19-20. 





estern PF . ssn., regional 

meeting, Garrett Hotel, El yet Ark., 

Oct. 22-23. 

Petroleum Credit Assn., annual con- 

—— Hotel Biltmore, New York, Oct. 
28 


Independent Oil Compounders Assn., sixth an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-29. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 


NOVEMBER 


Sactet ef Aut tiv 





Engineers, transporta- 

tion meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 2-4. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, fuels & lubri- 

cants meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 5-6. 


+ Bratituse. 





33rd annual 
meeting, “Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 


DECEMBER 
TBA Group, annual national 


Industry 
meeting, Chase, Park Plaza, and Forest 
Park Hotels, St. Louis, Dec, 7-8. 
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Ask the dealers who use it... 
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WITHOUT DELAY, 

phone your nearby 
D,. Lincoin Jobber. 
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Behind Our Headlines 


A McGraw-Hill Publication Miss Patricia Farrell, of our editorial staff, is a hard digger 


Published Every Wednesday at after facts. Usually finds them, too... if they’re anywhere to 
be found. 


1213 West Third St., So it’s something rather extraordinary to have Pat confess 

to being completely stumped, for at least once in her life. So 
Cleveland 13, Ohio out of the ordinary, indeed, that we thought maybe you'd like 
to hear about it, too. Listen to her ’plaint: 


“Everybody these days is yapping about taxes and yet in 

WARREN C. PLATT going through their annual reports I can’t find one oil major 

Editor and Publisher that tells the reader in bold letters just how much they are 
handing over to the government every year. For that matter, 

een A yocom ‘Menagieg Editor in about half of the annual reports it took quite a bit of search- 
HOLGER RIDER...) |||” Feonstomation Editor ing to find the tax figures at all. And some I haven’t found 


i Geo iiicbcteeeg tome yet! Almost all of the reports have a consolidated statistical 


GLENN W. DIETRICH... Assistant Editor chart showing the company’s financial position at a glance— 
et he eee and in most cases the tax figures are not even listed there. 
“I can’t figure out what these companies are ashamed of. 
NEWS BUREAUS It seems to me they are missing a terrific opportunity to tell 
NEW YORK the public just what they are paying in taxes, and make the 
v. 8. GUTHRIE ‘e -.-Aswociane Editor people aware, too, of the money they as reer benny rN y ~— 
: t ~*~ vty Boe out in taxes for their oil products. For instance, Gu 1 
LA pace. cas More Reporter paid out $137 million in income taxes and collected for the 
MERRILL O'BRIEN. Moy oe government, taxes on products amounting to $192 million. What 


a terrific story that would make—if told properly!” 


WASHINGTON Pat signs off her memo with an AMEN, in capital letters. 
GLENN M. GREEN, ik. etiam aioe To which we add a DOUBLE AMEN, also in caps. 
CLYDE LA MOTTE News Reporter .. eae 


a A jobber up in Kalispell, Mont., writes us as follows: 
FRAN HOLMAN... News nd’ Mattel Rosester “Have read and reread your article on ‘Degree Day System 
—How It Works’ in the April 22 issue of your fine magazine. 
HOUSTON We are considering putting in a degree day system in our opera- 
MARVIN REID ..News ond Market Reporter tions and your article was very timely.” 


LOS ANGELES That jobber adds—not so incidentally—that “NPN is must 
pean paeese y peste tis tad reading in our set up here. And he underlines the word 
“must. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
WAlnut 5778-2383 
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DOvuglas 2-4600 RICHARD H. LOYER Circulation Manager * 
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Cable address: ‘‘PLATTOIL,Clevelandohio.”” Cable PHILADELPHIA . Charles J. Jefferis 
inquiries are answered by mail unless sufficient funds SAN FRANCISCO . J. W. Otterson 
in United States money are advanced for cabled reply. 
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y Our Custoiners will want 
this Pail Closure 


OUR customers will want the 
American Flange Pail Closure 
—the combination that: 


has a strong rigid spout—either 
polyethylene or metal—which hooks 
and directs flow into opening and easily 
supports the pail while pouring .. . 


easily opens and sets up for use... 


gives customers multiple re-uses of the 
container. 


And the American Flange Pail Closure gives 
your product protection from tampering, 
leakage and seepage. 


Tamper-Proof Seal is crimped sécurely 
over screw cap. Seal is easily removed 

by just lifting tab and tearing along scored 
lines. Cap is then unscrewed and spout 


reversed for pouring. Large nozzle for re-filling. 


Reversible spout makes handling easy 
both in shipping and stacking containers. 


For tight-head or open head 
containers—3 4 to 12 gallon capacity— 
22 to 26 gauge. 


The American Flange Pail Closure complies 
with I, €. C. and C. R. C. specifications. 





—~ 


63 MM Screw Cap 


Disc 


Polyethylene Metal 


Spout es Spout 


63 MM Nozzle 


INTERCHANGEABLE SPOUT 
Use the spout best suited 
to the product shipped 


& Specify American Flange Pail Closures when you order pails! For further & 
details—including information on seals with your private design—write to us. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





DIFFERENTIAL PROBLEM—A major oil company 
division manager is worried about public reaction to 
a trend toward a larger price differential between reg- 
ular and premium gasoline. “In the old days,” when 
premium sales were only 2% to 5% of total gasoline 
volume, there was some rea] excuse for a sizable dif- 
ferential, he said. “Marketers had to provide tanks 
and other facilities for a low-volume product.” Today, 
“with premium running 40 to 50%” of sales, he be- 
lieves this reason is no longer valid. He notes that it 
may be hard for oil men to explain and justify a 
larger price differential. 


RECLAIMED OILS IN MIDWEST — A number of 
marketers are selling reclaimed oils in the Midwest 
without any identification on the labels showing they 
are not virgin lubricants. Lube men think that the 
motorist should be informed of what he is buying 
and that more labeling laws are needed such as the 
one now in force in North Carolina. 


BRAND PROTECTION—The Pennsylvania Grade oil 
industry will continue pushing the protection of its 
100% Pennsylvania lube oil marketers during the 
coming year. It also will battle the misleading use 
of its name in northern Mexico, where a number 
of violations have been found in the past year. Ef- 
fectiveness of the industry’s efforts to protect its 
name is found in a recent survey of oil sample an- 
alyses over the past five years made by the Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. This shows a per- 
ceptible drop in the volume of non-Pennsylvania oils 
being marketed as Pennsylvania. 


WHAT’S AHEAD?—Average compression ratio for 
passenger cars by 1960 will be 8.4 to 1 or higher, 
in the opinion of one automotive research expert. He 
predicts average compression ratio for trucks by 
1960 will have risen to 7.4 to 1. He also foresees 
greater power and better fuel economy as a result 
of these advances. But he cautions that the mo- 
torist, by abusing the greater power at his command, 
might dissipate whatever added fuel economy is 
built into the 1960 engine. 


SPARK PLUG CLEANER—Considerable work is be- 
ing done currently on a method for cleaning spark 
plugs chemically. While this method might not re- 
place the traditional sand-blasting technique, it might 
supplement it and in some instances offer advantages. 
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LUBE CAPACITY SURVEY—-A new survey of lube 
oil plant capacity in the U.S. is now in progress. It 
is expected to show that there is more production 
available than is actually reported by present ca- 
pacity ratings. In fact, it may show that there is 
plenty of capacity without further additions. 


PREMATURE—Reports that Ford and General Mo- 
tors contemplate bringing out a sports car powered 
by gas turbines in 1954 appear to be premature. 
While gas turbines hold promise of practical appli- 
cation in trucks and other heavy duty automotive 
equipment, there remain many problems yet to be 
solved. Automotive men in Detroit tell NPN that 
any attempt to put turbines in passenger or sports 
cars probably will come only after all the “bugs” 
have been eliminated from units designed for truck 
use. 


NEW COMBINATION—Gas turbine application in 
the truck field continues on an experimental basis, 
and General Motors contemplates similar applica- 
tion in a bus. Principal drawback to turbine use is 
high fuel consumption at idle—running as high as 10- 
12 gals per hour. Latest approach to the problem 
is a combination of gasoline engine and gas turbine. 
Preliminary data indicate such a combination is pos- 
sible. 


CARBON REMOVER—Manufacturer of automotive 
chemicals and specialties is reported negotiating for 
an OK to manufacture and market a carbon remover 
solution. Product will have some appeal to the 
service station field, although its greatest potential 
is expected to be in car dealer repair shops. 


DOLLAR INTEREST—Despite criticism from vari- 
ous quarters, Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency is not likely to reverse its policy of refusing 
to make public dollars-and-cents figures on success- 
ful negotiated bids. ASPPA negotiates for oil in short 
supply, such as aviation gasoline, and uses competi- 
tive bidding for others. Successful competitive bid 
amounts are made public, but not the negotiated 
type. ASPPA’s argument: We are interested in sav- 
ing the taxpayer every cent possible. If we release 
the negotiated contracts figures, we will have a hard- 
er time getting critically short items at a lower price. 
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TwoBigReasons | 


To Switch 
To RICHFIELD 


Phe POR occ. 


NEW RICHFIELD ETHYL—101 PLUS 


NEW RICHLUBE SUPER HD MOTOR Oli 


If you want to hear your dealers 
cheer, switch to Richfield! More 
and more customers are lining up 
for the new gasoline that gives “Top 
Mileage Plus High Road Octane 
Performance” — Richfield Ethyl 
“101 PLUS”. More and more motor- 
ists are driving in to change to the 
new oil that gives em “Longer Wear 
Without Repair” — Richlube Super 
HD Motor Oil. These new Richfield 
Products are backed by the most 
powerful advertising campaign in 
Richfield history. If you’re an Inde- 
pendent Distributor in an Eastern 
state, find out all the reasons why a 
Richfield franchise pays! Why not 
phone or write us today. 


Nidal a a 


oR Ee Seek a eek o- Be ned, | 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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Proposal to Establish Steel Council 
Could Create Threat to NPC Leadership 


By Andrew R. Patia, Washington Editor 


Strange as it 

may seem in this 

“businessman’s administration,” a 

new threat may be shaping up to 

the industry chairmanship under 

which the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil operates. 

If the challenge materializes this 
time, however, it will not be initiated 
by the Justice Department, as might 
be expected on the basis of its past 
opposition to the idea. (The issue last 
came to a head in May, 1951, when 
former President Truman sided with 
former Interior Secretary Chapman 
and rejected DJ’s insistence that 
NPC be headed by a government em- 
ploye.) 

No, the Justice Department is not 
looking for another fight over NPC. 
In fact, it would be a pretty good 
guess that some of the old “die- 
hards” have not even tried to drum 
up the issue within the department 
since the new bosses came on the 
scene. 

But here is how NPC might be- 
come involved anyhow: 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks is proposing to streamline the 
Commerce Department and incorpo- 
rate into it the defense activities of 
the National Production Authority. 
Part of the reorganization calls for 
the establishment of 20 commodity 
divisions, to be headed by top indus- 
trialists on leave from their jobs for 
six-month periods. 

Provision also would be made for 
industry advisory committees, pre- 
sumably to be headed by government 
personnel—very probably the division 
heads. This important point was con- 
veniently skirted in Mr. Weeks’ public 
announcement of the plan. 


Also not made generally known 
was a supplemental proposal of the 
Commerce Department providing for 
the establishment of a steel industry 
council to be headed by an industry 
man, as in the case of NPC. This 
special plan is now being scrutinized 
by the Justice Department. 


As far as NPC’s status is con- 
cerned, the most serious development 
could be this: Attorney General 
Brownell’s balking at an industry 
chairman for the steel council and 
Mr. Week’s insisting that steel is en- 
titled to the same treatment as oil. 


Obviously, such a stalemate would 
call for a White House ruling, and it 
is anybody’s guess as to who would 
win and what the effect would be on 
NPC. 

Of course, there is no way of know- 
ing whether NPC actually will get 
involved. That may depend on Mr. 
Brownell’s attitude toward the steel 
plan and how strongly Mr. Weeks 
would press for an industry chair- 
man for steel. In fact, there is some 
speculation that the latter would not 
want to stand-or-die on the issue in 
view of the steel industry’s attitude. 

Although the steel people may not 
be indifferent toward the chairman- 
ship question, indications are that 
they and other industries don’t share 
the oil industry’s unswerving belief 
in the need for industry heads of ad- 
visory councils or committees to the 
government. 

So, if steel doesn’t press Mr. Weeks 
on the issue, NPC may not get in- 
volved. Also, these other if’s and but’s 
could pan out in such a way as to 
not affect the council. Next move is 
up to Mr. Brownell. 


~ ial * 


Interior Secretary Douglas B. Mc- 
Kay is a very genial fellow who has 
been in politics long enough to accept 
the fact that he is bound to be in 
the middle of some rather controver- 
sial matters, with much pulling and 
tugging done on each of his coat 
sleeves. His mellowness ends, how- 
ever, when anybody tries applying 
“pressure.” : 

In addition to the much publicized 
row over the public versus private 
power controversy, the secretary re- 
cently got his dander up—behind 
closed doors this time—over one 
phase of the tactics being employed 
by the domestic producers in press- 
ing for government intervention in 
the oil imports fight. 

He made it plain that he was al- 
ways willing to listen to both sides 
of an argument, but definitely re- 
sented the attempt to force his hand 
by implying in public that, as Pe- 
troleum Administrator for Defense, 
he was ignoring his duty in not doing 
something about imports. 

Mr. McKay, incidentally, came here 
as an admitted “protectionist” on for- 
eign trade. 
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tow to make [ove 
to a Treasurer 


A treasurer is strictly a figure man. Low costs always 
figure high in his esteem. 

An easy way to get the kind of figures that make him 
sit up and take notice is to use U‘S’‘S Cor-Ten high 
strength steel in your truck tanks. That’s because U-S'S 
Cor-TEN steel offers benefits that treasurers (and anyone 
else interested in lower costs and more profits) just 
can’t resist. 

For instance... 

Cor-TEN steel has a 50% higher yield point than plain 
carbon steel, so it can be used in lighter sections without 
reducing strength or durability. 

This means that you can build a tank just as strong 
and with the same capacity as one made of plain steel . . . 
but it will weigh hundreds of pounds less . . . you will have 
much less deadweight to drag around. 

For every 61% pounds of deadweight saved by Cor-TEN 
steel construction, one gallon of gasoline rides free. Thus, 
if you trim off 1300 pounds of deadweight, 200 gallons of 
gasoline will be carried without extra cost. Delivery cost 
per gallon will be lower. And the company treasurer will 

happier. 

But there’s yet another way .to gladden his heart. 

With Cor-TEn steel used in lighter sections, a tank can 
be built to weigh the same as one made of plain steel. But 
in this case it will be bigger . . . able to carry many more 
gallons of gasoline. The cost of operating such a tank, 
though, will be the same as its plain-steel counterpart. 
Thus, the extra gallons carried cost nothing extra to haul. 
Delivery costs per gallon are lower . . . profits are higher. 

We'd like to send you all the facts about the use of 
U‘S’S Cor-Ten high strength steel in tanks. Drop us 
a note or telephone our nearest District Sales office. 




















SAVES DELIVERY COST ON 300 GALLONS. By 
using U-S’S Cor-Ten, the Butler Manufactur- 
ing Company saved about one ton of steel. 300 
gallons of gasoline now ride in place of that use- 
less deadweight on every trip the unit makes. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


WATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


©) v-s-s coR-TEN High Strength STEEL 
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Secondary Gasoline Inventories Climb; 
Stocks of Other Principal Products Fall 


Secondary inventories of gasoline 
rose during April, while secondary 
stocks of kerosine, distillate fuels 
and residual fuels dropped. Total 
stocks for the four products were 
44,000,000 bbl. on April 30, a decrease 
of 1,100,000 bbl. from March 31. 


Gasoline inventories were 21,200,- 
000 bbl., an increase of 4% from 
March 31, and 2% above April 30, 
1952. Distillate and residual stocks 
showed a seasonal decline, and kero- 
sine recorded an 11% drop, the sharp- 
est in the four categories. 


The secondary storage capacity in 
four PAD districts—minus District 5 

-was 86,300,000 bbl. on April 30. 
This included 32,000,000 for gasoline, 
14,300,000 for kerosine, 29,400,000 for 
distillates and 10,600,000 for residual 
fuels. 

On July 31, 1952, storage capacity 
was 85,900,000 bbl. This included 
32,400,000, gasoline; 13,200,000, kero- 
sine; 29,500,000, distillate; and 10,- 
700,000, residual. 

About 47% of U. S. secondary stor- 
age capacity was filled, as of April 
30, the first time since the Bureau of 
Census surveys began that the ratio 
of inventories to storage capacity has 
fallen below 50%. 

Following is a breakdown on prin- 
cipal products stocks: 


(thousands of bbis.) 


Apr. 30, Mar. 31, 
1953 1953 


44, 066 


PAD District 


Imports Slowed—Imports of crude 
oil and products during April were 
well below the rate of increase 
chalked up during the first quarter 


of 1953, according to a compilation 
of Census Bureau statistics. 


Total imports of crude and prod- 
ucts into the U. S,. averaged 1,084,- 
000 b/d for the first four months of 
1953, up almost 13% from the average 
of the first quarter, 1952. 

Average crude imports increased 
about 20% to 615,000 b/d, as against 
514,000 b/d. Residual imports climbed 
more than 7% to an average of 438,- 
000 b/d from 409,000 b/d in 1952. 

Total April imports, however, rose 
only 2% from a year ago, averaging 
1,004,000 b/d. April crude imports 
averaged 617,000 b/d, as against 584,- 
000 b/d in April, 1952. 

Following is a monthly breakdown 
of imports for the first quarter of 
1953 and 1952: 
1953 Total Oi 


Jan. -+. 1,160,000 
Feb. ........ 1,079,000 
March ... .» 1,114,000 
April .. -. 1,004,000 
Average - 1,084,000 
1952 


Crude 
625,000 
582,000 
652,000 
617,000 
615,000 


Residual 


512,000 
460,000 
431,000 
362,000 
438,000 


ae 
REET 
March ...... 
April de 
Average 


986,000 
943,000 
900,000 
983,000 584,000 361,000 
961,000 514.000 409.000 
Refinery Runs Drop—Refinery runs 
in the United States dropped nearly 
150,000 b/d in ‘the week ended June 
13, but remained above the 7,000,000 
b/d mark for the third consecutive 
week, according to an API statistical 
report (see summary below). 
Gasoline production dropped more 
than 500,000 b/d from an all-time 
high of 24,787,000 bbl. Distillate fuel 
oil production was down more than 
1,000,000 bbl. from the previous week. 
Stocks of all principal petroleum 
products except gasoline showed 
gains, with distillate up 2,768,000 
bbl. from the previous week. 
Gasoline Use-—-The American Pe- 
troleum Institute reported April gas- 
oline consumption for 10 more states, 


513,000 
486,000 
458,000 


428,000 
416,000 
418,000 


shown in the following table (in 


thousands of gal.): 


April 
1953 
63,576 
98,162 
128,741 
58,718 
18,566 
217,378 
213,710 
16,079 
65,765 
11,711 


April % 
1952 Change 
60,451 + 5.2 
91,749 
124,214 
54,510 
17,633 
205,499 
204,276 
15,085 
64,919 
11,580 


Alabama 
Florida . 
Indiana 
Kentucky 

Maine ... 

Ohio oewh 
Pennsylvania > 
Rhode Island .. 
Washington .. 
Wyoming .. 


“ton 


i Om OF CW 
HOA DW-IS 


Texas Allowable Up—The Texas 
Railroad Commission ordered a 28,- 
542 b/d increase in the Texas crude 
oil allowables for July, the third gain 
since April, The new quota will be 3,- 
103,073 b/d, based on 21-day pro- 
duction generally, compared to 20 
days in the June allowable. 

The commission must decide soon 
what production to allow Spraberry’s 
1,800 wells, which lack an outlet for 
casinghead gas following the Texas 
Supreme Court’s decision to outlaw 
the field-wide shutdown. About 55,- 
000 b/d of Spraberry production is 
shut in and a 45,000 b/d flow is be- 
ing permited under a district court 
injunction which applied only to non- 
flaring wells. 


Refinery Expansion — Douglas Oil 
Co. of Los Angeles has entered the 
‘octane race” with the announce- 
ment that an Atlantic catalytic re- 
forming unit with 2,500 b/d charge 
capacity, will be constructed at its 
Bakersfield refinery. The plant now 
has a crude charging capacity of 
8,000 b/d. 


Construction on the $500,000 proj- 
ect is scheduled to begin within 18 
weeks and will be completed by 
March 31, 1954, the company said. 
The new reformer is expected to pro- 
duce gasoline with octane rating up 
to 97. 


Douglas is the second independent 
West Coast refiner to install a re- 
former. Rothschild Oil Co. began 
construction last December on a sim- 
ilar unit at its 8,500 b/d refinery in 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


Summary of AP! Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8. Totals — B, of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
June 13 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Per cent secs! 
Gasoline 

Kerosine 


Distillate fuel oil 9,986 


Residual fuel oil 
Stocks 


Finished & unfinished enaclien 150,757,000 
Kerosine ‘3 25,442 000 
. 79,579,000 


Distillate fuel ‘oil ‘ 


7,026,000 
666,000 


91.8 
24,210,000 
2'465,000 


,000 
8,605,000 


Week 
Ended 
June 6 

(figures in bbls.) 

7,168,000 
665,000 

93.7 
24,787,000 
2,109,000 
11,117,000 
,312,000 


152,592,000 


76,811,000 4. 2'768,000 
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INLUCITE 21 


Lithium-base Multi-Purpose Grease 


is @ Real PROFIT 
BUILDER! 
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INLUCITE 21 seals out dirt, dust, moisture; seals in protective “lube” 
film. . . . The only grease rated SUPERIOR in super-tough government 
wheel bearing test. 


A When one grease replaces 4 different single- 

purpose greases—and does a better job—it’s no 
wonder profits are built for service stations, and 
savings multiplied for fleet operators. 
User after user has had the same profitable 
experience. They have dropped cup, water pump, 
chassis, wheel bearing, universal joint and other 
single-use lubricants from their inventory . . . 
speeded up service . . . eliminated costly mistakes. 
Fleet owners, too, find this rugged, moisture- 
resistant grease keeps trucks on the job longer, 
paying off. 


INLUCITE 21 is the registered trade name of the 
original lithium-base lubricant made under our 
exclusive patents. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION © New Orleans 
Manufacturers of Quality Lubricants AVIATION @ INDUSTRIAL @ AUTOMOTIVE @ MARINE 


With Research Comes Quality %* With Quality Comes Leadership 
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ALUMINUM ALLOY CASES! 


The larger sizes of Rotocycle meters—the Models 
BLX 4, 5 and 6 are now available with cast aluminum 
cases where specified. This makes them easier to 
handle and install and more acceptable for high 
octane and aviation gasoline. 


STAR PERFORMER IN THE FIELD 


You can cut truck loading time away down with the 
newly redesigned BLX series Rockwell Rotocycle meters. 
That means more fills per hour or per day— 
less wasted truck time. 
In this design everything revolves freely ‘‘Flo-ward"’ 
like an electric motor on ball bearing mounts. There 
are no pressure absorbing reverse movements—no 
oscillating parts, valves or pistons to wear and ‘‘brake.”’ 
Write. today for full facts on all the advantages of 
using free-running, precision Rockwell Rotocycle meters on 
your lines. They make accounting positive, auditing certain. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA, + Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * New York * Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
Seattle * Tulsa 
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Congress to Investigate Climbing Oil Prices 


Oil product prices are now well 
into a widespread general increase 
in the wake of last week’s crude 
hikes by most producers. 

Some tempers are fraying—in and 
out of the oil industry. Jobbers 
and dealers are wondering where they 
stand on margins. And congress- 
men are getting ready to investigate. 
(Details of the price increases ap- 
pear on p. 33). 

Probe in Works—Chairman Wol- 
verton (R., N. J.) of the House 
Commerce Committee has ordered 
hearings on the price boosts, follow- 
ing a reported “flood” of complaints. 

The majority of protests apparent- 
ly were from oil jobbers and dealers, 
with New Jersey retailers especially 
active in making complaints. It was 
reported that major companies would 
be called in to explain the price in- 
creases, and that jobbers and dealers 
would have a chance to testify. 

On the Senate side, Chairman 
Langer (R., N. Dak.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, said he would 
“be delighted” to investigate charges 
of collusion among major oil com- 
panies. Said he: 

“I certainly believe the situation 
could stand case examination when 
prices start going up exactly the 
same amount, at the same time, 
among companies which are sup- 
posed to be competing.” 

Ellis Speaks Out—A flat demand 
for margin increases for jobbers and 
dealers was made by Otis Ellis, 
general counsel of Nationa] Oil Job- 





Still a Bargain 


Gasoline will still be cheap 
compared with other commodi- 
ties, despite the current in- 
crease in prices, according to 
Dwight F. Benton, Indiana 
Standard’s vice president in 
charge of sales. 

While commodities in general 
have risen 90% on the govern- 
ment price index since 1935-39, 
gasoline prices (have) risen 
only 48%,” Mr. Benton said. 
“Even after the current ad- 
vance, gasoline prices will still 
be a bargain in comparison with 
the average for commodities 
generally.” 











bers Council. In a wire last week 
to NOJC President Roy Thompson, 
Mr. Ellis said: 


“Industry-wide price increases on 
crude and petroleum products are al- 
leged to be supported by increased 
costs of doing business. All infor- 
mation to date indicates no provision 
for marginal increases to Independent 
jobbers and retailers. Apparently 
market leaders assume Independent 
marketers immune to increased costs 
of doing business. 


“If ultimate result of price in- 
creases ignores Independent mar- 
keters’ needs, situation may require 
jobbers to abandon co-operative policy 
in order to preserve a stable posi- 
tion and ability to grow commen- 
surate with other segments of petro- 
leum industry.” 


Hope in East—-Among East Coast 
jobbers, particularly in New York 
State, there was optimism over the 
possibility that some upward adjust- 
ment in margins will be made, if the 
product price boosts announced June 
19 by Esso spark a second round 
of hikes in the East. 


These jobbers saw a good chance 
that tank car prices wouldn’t be in- 
creased as much as tank- wagon 
prices. Some are suggesting to their 
suppliers that margins should rise 
now to offset higher costs. Still others 
have protested the lack of a margin 
increase along with the advance of 
prices in the Northeast that preceded 
the crude advances. 


In a special bulletin to members, 
the Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
stated: “We believe that the market 
for kerosine and No. 2 fuel oil, be- 
cause of inventory position, will con- 
tinue soft, even at the higher levels. 
Those who have available storage for 
spot purchases will still be in a posi- 
tion to negotiate transactions at low- 
er than the posted price, 


“It should also be remembered that 
the ‘Esso Summer Discount’ of 0.5c 
will be withdrawn Sept. 30.” 


Doubt in Southwest—Independents 
in the Southwest were generally a 
confused and unsure group, and most 
thought suppliers would soon pass 
along some of the increase in crude 
costs to them. 

In some cases, independent refin- 
ers in. the Southwest jumped.ahead 
of..majors in increasing tank wagon 


prices. As one refiner said, “Our 
gasoline supplies are short, and we 
don’t want our jobbers making a 
‘run’ on them.” 


A Continental jobber in Texas said 
his supplier’s increase in Oklahoma 
and other states had not affected him 
yet, but that he was “waiting for 
the bad news.” 


In San Antonio, Leslie R. Neal, 
past president of Texas Oil Jobbers 
Assn., said most jobbers were “anxi- 
ously waiting word” from suppliers. 
He added, “Maybe it is best to say 
we are just plain scared of what we 
know is coming.” 


Mr. Neal looks for rougher sledding 
for jobbers if most suppliers go up 
1c on gasoline and 0.5c on distillates. 
He said that although these increases 
will be passed on to service stations, 
it will mean more money tied up 
in the same amount of products. He 
noted that any shrinkage in sales 
would mean the jobber’s margin will 
be squeezed tighter than it was be- 
fore the crude hike. 


DJ Inquiry Asked—Very unhappy 
over the price increases is National 
Oil Marketers Assn. The group has 
asked the Justice department to make 
an . investigation, looking toward 
grand jury proceedings. 


Association General Counsel Paul 
E. Hadlick sent a letter to DJ, stat- 
ing in part: 

“Raises in the price of gasoline a 
week ago, followed later last week by 
advances in crude oil prices, and again 
today by additional increases in all 
grades of refined petroleum products, 
indicates clearly that there is collu- 
sion among the large oil companies 
controlling the oil markets. Stocks 
of petroleum products are about the 
highest in history and can be amply 
added to by simply lifting of oil 
states’ rationing schedules. 


“It is respectfully requested that 
your department promptly, institute an 
investigation of the current price ad- 
vances in petroleum to determine if 
the antitrust laws have been violated, 
and, if our suspicions are justified 
by the facts, that they be placed be- 
fore a federal grand jury.” 

After a 30-minute conference with 
DJ Assistant Antitrust Chief Hodges, 
Mr. Hadlick quoted Mr. Hodges as 
promising, “We will give the mat- 
ter our consideration.” 
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Higher Costs, Lower Margins Predicted 
Under Divorcement of Oil Marketing 


Divorcement of oil marketing isn’t 
going to solve the industry’s prob- 
lems—and it could make them a lot 
worse. 


That's the opinion of a man who 
has spent a lot 
of time discuss- 
ing the matter 
with oil men in 
big and little 
companies. He 
is James S&S. 
Cross, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
After months of 
research on what 
oil marketing di- 
vorcement would 
mean, Mr. Cross 
has come up with these conclusions: 


Mr. Cross 


1. Former integrated companies 
would wind up with a greater return 
on their remaining investments, by 
concentrating on them. 


2, Jobbers—and the marketing or- 
ganizations of former integrated oil 
companies——-would have more control 
over pricing. But margins would 
more likely be lower than higher. 


3. Distribution efficiency would be 
lost. This would result in higher 
costs and higher oil prices to the con- 
sumer. 


Better than divorcement, Mr. Cross 
believes, would be “a more co-opera- 
tive approach by both jobbers and 
the integrated companies.” This, 
along with relief from inflation “in- 
fluenced” by the government, and 
from “oppressive” tax rates. 


Mr. Cross reached his conclusions 
after talking to executives of several 
integrated companies, to some 40 
jobbers on the East Coast from 
Massachusetts to Florida and as far 
west as Kansas, to several non-inte- 





Full Report Published 


The divorcement report sum- 
marized here will be published 
in full in the July-August is- 
sue of the Harvard Business 
Review. 


Author James Cross is assist- 
ant professor of marketing in 
the Industrial Management 
School of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. His aide, 
Robert King, is a research as- 
sistant at MIT. 











grated producers and refiners, and 
to officers of jobber associations. 


Assisted in the 
study by Robert 
F. King of MIT, 
Mr. Cross found 
little or nothing 
to substantiate 
the often-voiced 
charges that job- 
ber margins are 
too low. Nor did 
he find evidence 
that integrat- 
ed companies 
“squeeze” the oil 
jobber by subsi- 
dizing their marketing operations, or 
favoring direct operations in short 
supply. 


Mr. King 


He thinks there is “no reason” to 
believe the jobber cannot keep a 
place for himself in the industry. But 
he must be efficient, analyze market- 
ing trends, fully exploit his competi- 
tive advantages, and take every op- 
portunity to make innovations. 


Clear Policy Needed—“The inte- 
grated oil companies on their part,” 
Mr. Cross says, “can make an im- 
portant contribution to the solutions 
of problems which have given rise to 
the divorcement issue.” This can be 
done by “establishing and maintain- 
ing clear-cut policies regarding di- 
rect versus indirect marketing. 


“Where a dual policy is pursued, a 
plan to organize a separate division 
to handle distribution through job- 
bers should be considered. It is not 
reasonable to assume that a manu- 
facturer’s sales branch can perform 
with maximum effectiveness the func- 
tion of servicing jobber accounts, at 
the same time that it has the re- 
sponsibility for making the best pos- 
sible showing on direct sales. 


“Many jobber-supplier problems 
have resulted in large measure from 
lack of understanding due to faulty 
communication. The establishment 
of a jobber liaison department would 
go a long way toward bringing about 
better communication and toward 
improving jobber-supplier relations. 


“A realization that a healthy in- 
dustry requires both successful job- 
bers and successful suppliers is a 
fundamental requirement to the 
thinking of both groups.” 


Jobber Margins—Mr, Cross found 
that margins have been “very low” 
in “selected instances” but not “so 
low as to retard the adequate per- 


formance of the necessary distribu- 
tion function.” 


Supporting this conclusion in part 
were findings that the failure rate of 
petroleum wholesalers has been “‘con- 
siderably less’ than in all lines of 
business, 


“Throughout a 15-year period 
(1936-50),” Mr. Cross reports, “net 
profits of integrated oil companies 
measured as a percentage of net sales 
have been consistently higher than 
net profits of gasoline and lubrica- 
tion oil jobbers. When measured in 
terms of tangible net worth, how- 
ever, jobber profits have been some- 
what higher, on the average, than 
those of integrated companies.” 


A study of net profits as a percent- 
age of sales for this class of jobbers 
in the same period led Mr. Cross to 
make “the generalization that gaso- 
line jobbing is among the more profit- 
able lines of wholesaling activity.” 


The operations he studied were for 
enterprises with a tangible net worth 
of $50,000 or more. The author's 
field research indicated that “they 
are fairly representative of the bet- 
ter-than-average wholesalers.” 


No “Purge”—NMr. ‘Cross found ‘no 
evidence that integrated oil com- 
panies have undertaken a planned 
program of eliminating jobbers from 
the field of petroleum distribution. 


“It is true,” he says, “that the ex- 
istence of the integrated structure 
brings about a drive for volume 
which may be over and above that 
which the prudent businessman 
would seek if he were engaged in 
marketing alone. 


“When the integrated company is 
operating at a fraction of capacity, 
or has excess product on hand because 
of seasonal overproduction, there is 
an incentive to expand sales by in- 
creasing selling costs or reducing 
prices, thereby lowering unit costs 
by spreading overhead. Expanding 
sales in this manner is profitable up 
to the point at which marginal costs 
equal marginal revenue.” 


The Census of Distribution shows 
that between 1935 and 1949, the 
number of Independent bulk stations 
almost doubled, Mr. Cross points out. 
Their relative position increased from 
10% to 15.5% of the total market. 


“It appears from these data,” he 
concludes, “that either the integrai- 
ed oil companies have not attempted 
to eliminate the jobber as a group. 
Or if they have, the attempt has 
been unsuccessful, Probably the 
most significant fact revealed is that 
the jobber is a hearty and adaptable 
individual who fulfills a genuine eco- 
nomic need in the marketing of pe- 
troleum products.” 
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FTC Now Backs ‘Good Faith’ Price Plea, 
Pledges Less Railroading of Business 


Dropping of the Indiana Standard 
“Detroit Case” may result from the 
Federal Trade Commission's reversal 
last week of its stand on “good faith” 
in price discrimination cases. 


FTC revealed at a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee hearing that it now 
supports the “good faith” defense 
against price discrimination charges. 

Not stopping there, FTC also an- 
nounced last week a new government 
policy of helping businessmen under- 
stand trade laws, instead of hustling 
them into court on the slightest pre- 
text. 


Commission Is 
Divided — The 
FTC action in 
supporting a 
“good faith” de- 
fense was ap- 
proved by FTC 
Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Howrey 
and Commission- 
ers Mason and 
Carretta. Com- 
missioners Mead 
and Spingarn dis- 
sented. 

Mr. Howrey said FTC no longer 
held the view that “meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor 
should not be a defense whenever it 
injures competition.” 


Mr. Howrey 


Congress Reaction—Following the 
FTC's action, Representative Patman 
(D., Tex.) promptly introduced H.R. 
5848 “to strengthen and clarify the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
has before it various bills dealing 
with “good faith” and Robinson-Pat- 
man Act revisions. One, S. 1357 by 
Senator Capehart (R., Ind.), would 
put into law the Supreme Court’s 
“Detroit Case” decision by making 
“good faith” virtually a complete de- 
fense against a price discrimination 
charge. 


FTC Statement—“Our free enter- 
prise system requires competition in 
all areas,” declared Mr. Howrey. “If 
such regulation is to remain effective, 
a seller must be permitted, when act- 
ing fairly and in good faith, to meet 
the equally low price of a competitor. 


“The retailer and wholesaler must 
be quickly responsive to competitive 
pricing,” Mr. Howrey said. The FTC 
does not believe that the Capehart 
Bill and the Supreme Court decision 
will serve to weaken the Robinson- 
Patman Act and be inimical to small 
business, he said, adding: 


“As Congress thought of it, the 
promotion of price competition and 
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the prohibition of unfair pricing prac- 
tices constituted a complementary 
dual program of fostering competi- 
tion in the public interest. However, 
two conflicting viewpoints seem to 
have evolved one condemning 
price fixing and the other encourag- 
ing price stabilization.” 

The FTC now believes that this 
conflict is unnecessary, “that the 
gearing of this privilege to compete, 
with the obligation to compete fair- 
ly, is not inconsistent, except as made 
so by strained statutory interpreta- 
tion.” 


Help for Business 


Fairer treatment in legal actions 
is the goal of a new government 
policy of helping businessmen under- 
stand trade laws. 

FTC Chairman Howrey revealed 
the changed government attitude 
last week in his first major policy 
statement since taking office in 
March. The planned changes include: 

1. A consulting service to help in- 
dustry avoid violations. 

2. Definite accounting standards 
for determining factors in justifying 
costs. This, as an aid to avoiding 
price discrimination charges. 

3. A revitalized Bureau of Indus- 
trial Economics to interpret anti- 
trust laws from an economic stand- 
point, rather than from a purely 
legal standpoint, 

4. A speed-up in the disposition of 





Detroit Case Outlook 


Next development in the De- 
troit Case may be a request by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
that the Court of Appeals in 
Chicago drop its pending re- 
view of the matter. 

In March (before Edward F. 
Howrey replaced John Carson 
on the Commission) FTC asked 
the court to review the FTC 
findings that Indiana Standard 
did not act in good faith in low- 
ering its prices to four Detroit 
jobbers. The court, in turn, 
asked FTC to submit briefs 
supporting this position. 

Since FTC now has done an 
about-face on “good faith” as 
a defense, it is thought likely 
that instead of filing briefs, 
FTC will notify the court of the 
change in the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation. 

If the court should drop its 
review and return the case to 
FTC, it seems logical] that the 
Commission then would reverse 
its previous findings against In- 
diana Standard. 











cases, with alleged violators given 
the full bill of particulars against 
them. 

Said Mr. Howrey: “Surprise and 
tactical advantages should be elim- 
inated in all administrative hear- 
ings.” He stressed that FTC will be 
more interested in getting “compli- 
ance” from business than in getting 
“convictions.” 





A 4c DEVICE has 
been developed to 
heJp sell more oil 
changes and grease 
jobs. Unit has (1> 
metal base, (2) 
clear plastic shield. 
and (3) heavy pa 
per disc for. oil 
and grease data. It 
fits over hidden 
gasoline fill pipes 
(on 75% of cars) 
and serves as fre- 
minder to dealer 
of customer lube 
needs. Oilminder 
Co., Park Ridge, 
Ill., manufacturer, 
says installation 
takes less than 15 
seconds, and re- 
quires no tools. 
Easily replaced pa- 
per discs cost 0.15¢ 
each 
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J. A. LaFortune Sworn In as Deputy PAD 


J. A. LaFortune of Warren Pe- 
troleum Corp., took his oath of office 
June 23 as new deputy PAD, replac- 
ing J. Ed Warren, effective July 1. 

He had formal clearance Monday 
from Interior Secretary McKay fol- 
lowing recommendation by Mr. War- 
ren and approval of National Petrol- 
eum Council’s Personnel Committee. 

Oath was given by F. E. Dodson, 
chief clerk of Interior Department, 


in presence of Mr. McKay. Looking on 
were members of PAD’s Gas Indus- 
try Advisory Council. 

Mr. LaFortune will serve without 
compensation. Mr. Warren held the 
post on government salary, since he 
was independent producer and did not 
continue on any company payroll. 

Secretary McKay lauded Mr. La- 
Fortune for his willingness to serve 
and cited this as another example of 





Wayne Lifts are engineered for years of 
dependable service, and easy maintenance. 
Boxed-in super structure offers increased 
strength. Simplicity of entire design means 
less wear, low cost operation. 








GREATER STABILITY 


“remarkable” relationship between 
government and oil industry. 


Mr. LaFortune pledged his hope to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. War- 
ren who, he said, has done a “great 
job” for industry and government. 

Mr. LaFortune revealed he previ- 
ously had rejected offer from Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks. Aside from 
the fact that such a post would have 
posed difficulties in relation to his 
stock ownership in the company, he 
said he wanted to serve the govern- 
ment in a job that would utilize his 
35 years’ experience in the oil and 
gas industry. 

Mr. LaFortune’s first oil post was 
in Indiana Standard’s accounting de- 
partment. Later he was with NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM NEWS and then served 
(in 1923) as assistant secretary of 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. He 
joined Warren Petroleum in 1924 as 
secretary, became vice president in 
1929, executive vice president several 
years later and vice chairman of board 
in 1952. 


News in Brief 


Tornado Hits Jobber—A_ tornado 
has caused $25,000 damage to the 
Dow Dewey Oil Co. of Wichita. Dam- 
age to the jobber’s plant was con- 
fined to a warehouse. The wind caved 
in one side and tore off part of the 
roof. Additional damage was caused 
by heavy rains following the wind, 


Specially engineered bearing design pro- 
vides greater span between bearings. 

ation is smoother, heavier loads can be 

lifted with less power. Friction in cylinder 

traverse is greatly reduced. 


POSITIVE CONTROL 


Wayne Lifts offer positive control in lift- 
ing or lowering v les. Automatic air 
elimination, and bearing design provide 
greater strength and safety at every level 
of operation. 

Write for your copy of the Wayne Lift 
folder today! aie v 


WAYNE AUTOMOTIVE LIFTS 
_— Lift Division ¢ lronton, Ohio 


according to Dean Pittenger, com- 
pany president. 


McKales Head Named—Thomas G. 
Wise has been named president of 
McKales Corp., which operates a 
chain of 41 service stations in Seat- 
tle, Portland and San Francisco. He 
succeeds Earl McKale, founder, who 
becomes chairman of the board. For- 
merly manager of Union Oil’s Pacific 
Northwest territory, Mr. Wise re- 
signed in April to become “assistant 
to the president” preparatory to as- 
suming the presidency. 


Motor Detergent—‘“Motor Deter- 
gent Concentrate” is a new product 
now being marketed by The Texas 
Co. in all 48 states. It must be di- 
luted with motor oil before use as an 
engine lubricant. The product is said 
to help valve-lifter performance and 
keep engines clean, but is recom- 
mended for constant use only’ under 
adverse driving conditions. 
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Tornado! 


Out of the night sky on June 8, a 
whirling black funnel ripped into 
Cleveland’s west side and roared 
away, leaving nine dead and scores of 
shattered homes and buildings. 
Squarely in the tornado’s path was 
the battered station in the top picture. 
Note the rain spout wrapped around 
a tree at right, and a man’s hat on 
the driveway. In the bottom pic- 
ture, a large tree blew down across 
this station’s driveway and the vio- 
lent wind tore the pumps from their 
base. 





Sun Rejects Offer to Bid on New Jersey Parkway 


Sun Oil Co. has told the New 
Jersey Highway Authority it will 
not bid an any gasoline service con- 
tract for the Garden State Parkway 
unless more companies are allowed to 
compete. 


C. A. Sparks, Sun’s regional] sales 
manager, also said motorists pay 
higher average prices on eastern 
turnpikes and other toll roads than 
are charged on other nearby roads. 


Citing company surveys made June 
1, Mr. Sparks said that motorists 
using the New Jersey Turnpike were 
paying an average of 2c per gal. 
more for gasoline than those travel- 
ing on roads close to the turnpike. 
At the same time on the Boston 
Post Road, he added, every one of 
the 268 stations was posting a price 
lower than stations on the Merritt 
Parkway. And a June 2 survey 
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showed the price generally lower off 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike than on it. 

“The fruits of monopoly are always 
higher prices and poorer service,” 
Mr. Sparks said in a letter to Rans- 
ford J. Abbott, authority chairman. 
Unless the authority adheres to’ the 
principle of competition as observed 
for the original section of the Garden 
State Parkway, the company will not 
bid, he said. 


Authority Undecided—Harold Gif- 
fin, the authority’s chief engineer, 
disclosed at the same time that the 
authority still has not decided how 
gasoline marketing will be handled 
on the Garden State Parkway. It 
may have marketers bid on supply- 
service contracts three ways: Sta- 
tion by station, by pairs of stations, 
and the lot, he said. 


Thus there is some thought of 


granting an exclusive marketing 
franchise if that should be “most 
advantageous” to the authority. “But 
this is tentative and could be changed 
overnight,” Mr, Giffin asserted. In 
fact, he added, no date for receipt 
of bids has been set. 

The authority is taking over the 
construction job where the state 
highway department left off. 

When completed, the parkway will 
stretch some 170 miles from the 
New York State border near Spring- 
field, N. J., to Cape May, N. J. 





Correction 


The graph on p. 52 of this 
issue (“Motor Oil—What Mo- 
torists Consume Vs. What They 
Should Use”) has an error in 
the caption for the broken black 
line. The caption should read: 
“Actual motor oil consumption 
per car per season.” 
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ON THE STEPS of Michigan’s capitol, L. R. Kamperman, vice president and general 

sales manager of Leonard Refineries, Inc., second from right, presents Gov. G. Mennen 

Williams with the first five gallons of the company’s new 96-octane gasoline. Left 

to right are: Auditor General J. B. Martin; Secretary of State Owen J. Cleary; Gov. 
Williams; Mr. Kamperman; and Lt. Gov. Clarence A. Reid 


Refiner Unveils 96 Octane Gasoline 


Ten per cent more power than the 
average premium gasolines now 
available is promised with the new 
“Super X-Tane” 96 octane gasoline 
put on the market last week by 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., of Alma, 
Mich. 

The new motor fuel will be 1c per 
gal, higher than conventional pre- 
mium gasolines. 

“As far as we know, no other re- 


finer is producing and selling a gaso- 
line with so high an octane number 
for everyday automobile use,” said 
L. R. Kamperman, Leonard’s vice 
president in charge of sales. 
Leonard unveiled the new fuel be- 
fore a group of automotive and pe- 
troleum industry representatives. 
Dynamometer and actual perform- 
ance tests on two late-model auto- 
mobiles equipped with standard en- 





For the third straight year, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS has 
won an award in the Business 
Paper Editorial Achievement 
Competition held by the In- 
dustrial Marketing magazine. 

One of four McGraw-Hill 
publications winning an award 
in the 15th annual contest, Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS re- 
ceived a certificate of merit for 
the best series of articles in the 
merchandising, trade and ex- 
port division. 

Written by Holger Ridder, 
NPN staff writer, the articles 
covered lubrication service and 
the importance of motor oil. 
The articles appeared in the 1952 
magazine issues of Jan. 23, April 
9, July 16, Sept. 10 and 17, 
Oct. 8, Nov. 12, 19 and 26, and 
Dec. 3, 17 and 24. 

Both major oil companies and 
Independent oil jobbers have 
ordered a total of over 100,000 
copies of the individual articles. 





NPN Again Wins Editorial Excellence’ Award 


They have been used in sales 
and service manuals and as 
giveaways at service stations to 
increase lubrication service and 
motor oil sales. 

The certificate reads: “For 
editorial excellence (among) 
Merchandising, Trade and Ex- 
port Papers (in) 1953. The 
Award of Merit to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS for an out- 
standing series of articles pub- 
lished during the period ending 
December 31, 1952, in the 15th 
annual editorial competition con- 
ducted by Industrial Market- 
ing.” 

Public announcement of the 
award was made June 22, in 
conjunction with the opening 
of the annual convention of the 
National Industrial Advertiser’s 
Assn. in Pittsburgh. 

First award plaques were won 
by NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
in the 1951 and 1952 competi- 
tions. 











gines were used to show that the 
gasoline developed 10% more power 
when substituted for conventional 
91.5 octane premium gasoline. 

“Our new gasoline was developed 
specifically to meet the needs of mod- 
ern motoring,” Mr. Kamperman said. 
“As compression ratios increased in 
recent years, cars have required 
higher and higher octane gasoline to 
deliver the extra power and fuel econ- 
omy for which they were designed. 
‘Super X-Tane’ offers motorists a 
new and higher standard of automo- 
tive performance.” 


Esso Personnel Are Held 
In Gasoline Theft Case 


Four dealers and four employes 
of Esso Standard Oil have been ar- 
raigned and are being held on $1,000 
personal bond in connection with the 
theft of thousands of gallons of gaso- 
line from Esso’s Everett, Mass., re- 
finery and bulk plant. Middlesex 
County authorities will present the 
case to the grand jury. 

District Attorney George E. 
Thompson of Middlesex County 
started investigation of the theft af- 
ter receiving a letter from Esso’s 
New York office. 

The theft reportedly has been 
going on for many months, and some 
sources say the amount of stolen 
products is in excess of $750,000. The 
gasoline was stolen from the plant 
by tampering with the meters, and 
on the road by transferring loads and 
routing them to receivers. Gasoline 
was sold to the dealers less state 
and federal tax. 


Deaths 


Samuel W. Everett, retired execu- 
tive of Sinclair Refining Co., died 
June 15 in Bronxville, New York. 
Burial was in St. Louis, Mo. 

A native of Cleveland, Mr. Everett 
retired about a year ago from Sin- 
clair’s marketing analysis and devel- 
opment department. He started his 
oil career 43 years ago in Mexico. 

+ « * 


Charles L. Archbold, 73, widely 
known for his “Boy and Slate” sign 
which he originated during his 30 
years as advertising manager of the 
National Refining Co., died June 15 
at his home in Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Archbold gained wide attention 
through the epigrams he wrote for 
his billboards. The billboards, placed 
in front of the company service sta- 
tions, showed a small schoolboy writ- 
ing on his slate. 

Born in Decatur, Ind., in 1880, Mr. 
Archbold for several years was a 
free lance advertising man in Cleve- 
land. He joined National Refining 
Co. in 1909 as advertising manager, 
holding that post until] he retired in 
1939. 
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GALLONAGE of this new London station of Esso Petroleum Co. will be watched closely, since it is only one of its type in city 
Completed last month, station was built on rare site having good area and no difficult building restrictions 


Hot Competition Back in British Oil Marketing 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


LONDON, England—tThe English oil marketing industry today is mak- 
ing a completely fresh start in life—with all the latest ideas and the 
most efficient methods and equipment the world can provide. 

This rejuvenation follows the devastation wrought by the last war 
and the resultant financial and socialistic policy of a labor government 
whose last grip on the English oil industry was released only this spring. 

It promises the most efficient oil marketing system in the world, 


one that it is hoped will put the 
oil industry years away from any 
nationalization by Britain’s Social- 
ists who, until the return of the 
Churchill party, had made such rapid 
headway in this heretofore highly 
consérvative country. It will be in- 
teresting to survey the results in five 
years or so. Perhaps never before 
has a whole industry had the oppor- 
tunity of restarting from scratch, 
with old methods and ideas junked, 
and new ideas readily at hand. 
Building this ultra-modern oil in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom has 
cost the oil industry (here and in the 


U.S.) dearly in both blood and treas- 


ure. Much of the new capital invest- 
ment comes from allied American 
companies. 

In the nearly 14 years since Hitler 
started the Battle of Britain, the oil 
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marketing segment of the industry 
has not only had part of its equip- 
ment destroyed, but many of its op- 
erating personnel have been killed 
and widely scattered by the war. 
Mounting and launching the big in- 
vasions of Africa and the Continent 
from the United Kingdom violently 
wrenched the industry out of its 
peacetime character. 


Nor have the past seven years of 
peace from war brought peace from 
economic and political interference 
with the orderly, competitive rebuild- 
ing of the oil industry. It has taken 
convincing argument and proof of 
highly efficient operations to hold off 
the covetous hand of the Socialistic 
government that, immediately fol- 


lowing the war, seized the steel and 
transportation industries. 


The Oil ‘Pool’ 


Best measure of the low competi- 
tive level from which today's re- 
juvenation starts is the fact that the 
British oil industry all during the 
war and up to July 1, 1948, was op- 
erated as a single, monopolistic unit 
—with all marketing equipment and 
employes in a “pool” directed by a 
single authority, the British Petro- 
leum Board. While this “pool” op- 
eration was highly effective from a 
war standpoint, it was nevertheless 
the direct opposite of competitive 
free enterprise. The very fact of its 
great success invited Socialist seiz- 
ure, 

Although the British Socialistic 
government officially dissolved the 
“pool” in 1948, the government con- 
tinued its heavy directing hand in 
setting costs and prices, in limiting 
new construction and the quantity 
and types of equipment, in setting 
wages, and in forbidding the com- 
panies to use their old brands or 
bring out new and better products. 
This last restraint was for fear the 
better products would require some- 
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To Keep Old Stations Alive... 


POOR PUMP PLACEMENT and lack of “sparkle” characterized this old garage outlet before remodeling job 


what higher prices and would take 
more dollars and sterling out of the 
country. That was something the 
government, as a national policy, 
was doing its utmost to keep to a 
minimum, 

It was not until this April that 
the last of these major restraints 
was removed. The oil companies 
were then free to reinstate their old 
brands at reasonable prices, bring 
out their new and higher quality pre- 
mium products, and really begin re- 
building their marketing industry. 

The effectiveness of the great push 
now on for reviving oil marketing is 
augmented not alone by the chance 
to start completely afresh with the 
latest ideas, It is aided also—and 
greatly—by the fact that since the 
war England’s policy has caused the 
oil companies to build in the United 
Kingdom large and most modern re- 
fineries, By the end of the year, 
these may be able to supply all the 
products that England can consume, 
with probably enough left over to 
permit entry into the battle for the 
world’s export markets. 

These new refineries, like those re- 
cently built elsewhere in Europe, op- 
erate on imported crude oil, mostly 
from the Middle East and Canada. 
But there is also the promise of 
crude from a number of new areas 


on the Continent, in Africa, and even 
in Canada. 


Hot Fight Ahead 


With a government diligently seek- 
ing to conserve its sterling, and new 
refining capacity soon to be more 
than the country requires, the Brit- 


h 


OLD-FASHIONED appearance of this garage outlet of Esso Petroleum in Scotland 
was not inviting to motorists 


= 7 , 


IDLE STATION of Esso Petroleum in London needed complete overhauling to pre- 
pare it for new hot competition 
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British Come Up With ‘New Look’ 


and complete paint job. 


ish oil industry is getting set for the 
keenest competition of its life 


This competition will come not 
only from the excess capacity and a 
prodding government. It will come 
also from the need of each oil com- 
pany (no matter how friendly it may 
have been with others during all 
those years in a government “pool’’) 
to protect its individual investment 
and make a decent profit return on 
the investment of its stockholders. 





Apparently British companies have 
stockholders who concern themselves 
with dividends more than American 
stockholders. This may be due to 
the closeness of everyone in the 
country to London and its invest- 
ment circles. But it may also be due 
to the government’s requiring full 
publication of complete annual state- 

ents—with a long statement of 
SPRUCE-UP WORK gave outlet new front, new pumps and better arrangement of — come” by iia comodo presi- 
displays in showrooms dent himself—in the leading daily 
newspapers. The much - respected 
London Times may have upward of 
four or five pages of this “inside” 
material every day or so. Conse- 
quently, there may well be far more 
competition for profit than in the 
U. S.—competition recognized not 
only by the stockholders, but by a 
lot of the general public and by com- 
pany employes. This is most com- 
mendable, even if it does keep top 
management on a hot seat all the 
time, 


With all this in mind, and full free- 
dom to set their own policies and 
devise their own methods, British oil 
companies have gone ahead and done 
much detailed and highly construc- 
tive planning for the greatest fight 





TRANSFORMATION was accomplished by tearing down fence and three curbside 
columns, installing new pumps, and painting 
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for the customer’s oil shilling in the 
country’s history. Greater efficiency 
all down the line is the keynote for 
every company. The target is lower 
costs, larger and better equipment, 
better employes with no job over- 
lapping, no featherbedding, and the 
maximum return possible for the 
stockholder’s dollar. 


All this in a country fed up with 
high taxes, and with a fair part of 
the population hungrily watching 
company reports for better earnings, 
and the daily mails for larger divi- 
dend checks. Maybe the average 
Britisher cannot spend his income, 
because it is taken from him by the 
government, But he can, and is, 
spending his capital, even though it 
leaves his posterity busted. Good 
earnings from more efficiency mean 
more capital to spend and lower, 
competitive prices for things a pound 
sterling will buy. 


Planning for Freedom 


In anticipation of the glad day 
that came this spring, when the gov- 
ernment removed its heavy hand 
from oil marketing, the companies 
sent experts to other countries, es- 
pecially to their associated companies 
in the U. S. These men evaluated 
every marketing idea they could find, 
including some their American as- 
sociates say are bad. 


The experts found that some of 
the ideas could not be imported to 
England and put into effect as rapid- 
ly as they might wish. For instance, 
in the U. S. and in many places on 
the Continent just being developed 
as motor fuel markets, the experts 
saw lots of room around service sta- 


tions. But in England there isn’t so 
much room available at station sites. 
It will take time, probably years in 
many cases, for enough business to 
grow up about many stations to 
warrant spending money for more 
land and new station buildings and 
equipment. This is especially true 
where stations are in competent pri- 
vate ownership that fully warrants 
consideration for being continued in 
business. Many of these old, well- 
established stations are too close to- 
gether. But separating them must 
be given due consideration in view 
of an owner’s length of service to 
the supplying company. 


The oil companies see great op- 
portunity for station owners in im- 
proving the extent and quality of 
TBA service, especially to car own- 
ers. A very large percentage of the 
cars are old (the British think a car 
is just getting well broken in when 
an American discards it for a new 
one). The large potential TBA busi- 
ness on the road could mean much 
good money to the British station 
owner. But he will have to do a 
good job of selling, and this—be- 
cause of the war and resultant hard 
times—-he has not yet been taught 
to do. 


Many of the TBA manufacturers’ 
contacts with the station man have 
been through small parts distribu- 
tors and jobbers (like many of our 
accessory jobbers), who send out 


“salesmen” loaded down with a 20- . 


Ib. catalogue. Such “salesmen” are 
able to take orders at low cost per 
order, but cannot do much, if any, 
real selling. Or what is more im- 
portant, they cannot instruct the 


dealer on how to sell the product to 
the final customer. It was not until 
the U. S. oil industry, particularly 
the Independent oil jobbers, broke 
through the high board fence built 
by some auto accessory jobbers, that 
the industry actually got to the real 
selling and servicing of TBA goods 
that developed the TBA business to 
its large and profitable size of today. 


‘Small Business’ Push 


It is this kind of modern selling 
and servicing that makes for the 
strong, solvent Independent dealer 
the British oil companies want to de- 
velop. England is the home of 
“small business” that has been much 
advertised as “safe” and “solid” and 
“conservative.” But when checked 
against America’s and Canada’s 
small business, England’s version is 
too small for the country’s good. 


However, with training and hard 
work, England’s small business can 
be made a far stronger backbone of 
the country—one that will provide 
more jobs for more people who will 
buy more cars, more gasoline and 
more appliances that make for great- 
er ease of living. 


In short, the oil companies see a 
royal opportunity to be a major fac- 
tor in developing Britain’s average 
businessman to be far more success- 
ful than he is. And though every 
businessman cannot sell oil and TBA 
goods, the success of such a mer- 
chant down the street (a success ad- 
vertised by the appearance of his 
business equipment and by the ad- 
vertising oil companies are putting 
behind him) will stimulate all. 


British Oil Target: Better Job at Lower Cost 


Just what are the British doing to 
rehabilitate and highly modernize 
their oil marketing? 

First, they are remodeling old in- 
stallations, or building new ones that 
are the best located for low-cost op- 
eration—not only for today, but for 
the years ahead. : 

This is done only after thorough 
study of all factors, such as: 


1. Mileage to the nearest bulk 
terminal or refinery. 

2. The construction of new 
highways, many of which are be- 
ing planned for early completion. 

3. The spreading out of pres- 
ent factory and congested living 
areas, for which plans are now 
being made. 

4. The development of more 
mechanized farming, the need for 





which was so fearsomely indi- 
cated during the shipping diffi- 
culties of the last war. 


The oil companies’ planning ex- 
perts have found they are unable to 
work out any fixed formulas that 
can be used all over the country, but 
rather that each area and location 
must be analyzed on its own. 


Operation ‘Speed-Up’ 


The companies are installing larger 
and faster equipment, even at the cost 
of junking less efficient equipment 
still in good shape. 

Underground tanks of 500 gal. (Im- 
perial) at service stations are being 
replaced by 2,000-gal. tanks or larger. 
Bulk plant storage is being increased. 


Pumping capacity is tripled in speed. 
Bulk plant terminals and service sta- 
tion areas are planned for the eas- 
iest and quickest handling of trucks 
—a matter that prior to the war had 
to be largely ignored because facili- 
ties had originally been built for 
horse-drawn equipment. 

A new type of coastal tanker, larg- 
er than the old and deep-sea worthy 
(but of shallow draft to enter all 
harbors) has been selected to serve 
new or enlarged terminal storage. 
The: United Kingdom has so much 
deep and sheltered water that water 
transport has been chosen as the 
primary means of getting products 
from the new refineries to marketing 
areas. 

There are seven large and seven 
small refineries today in the United 
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Maps Cost Money 


Road maps in Britain are 
sold for real pennies, not given 
away, by both Shell-BP (Shell 
Oil and Anglo-Iranian market- 
ing company) and Esso Petrol- 
eum Co. (Standard of New Jer- 
sey affiliate). The maps sell by 
the millions without protest 
from the motorists. 

The “austerity” program of 
the government, which was 
most extreme a few years ago, 
and is now being gradually lift- 
ed has undoubtedly helped the 
companies get away from a 
wasteful practice. The compan- 
ies seem to have figured rightly 
that a man who has a real use 
for a road map is willing to 
spend a few cents for it. 











Kingdom, all located on the coast 
except in the extreme north. From 
these major refining ports, the mod- 
ern coastwise tankers will run to in- 
termediate points, where new and 
modern storage, and trucking and 
tank car facilities are being located. 
There are some major inland points 
to which full tank car and big truck 
loads will be run. But as far as pos- 
sible, petroleum will be handled only 
once from these water terminals—to 
the dealer or the ultimate consumer. 


To make this scattering of termi- 
nals the most effective, the oil com- 
panies are prevailing on fire authori- 
ties to increase the allowable size of 
gasoline tank trucks to 4,000 Imperial 
gal. (or 4,800 U. S. gal.) and to 
5,200 gal. for kerosine and fuel oil, 
plus a sizeable trailer. 


England has roughly two kinds of 
roads—the winding, narrow, pictur- 
esque roads, and the long, straight 
roads that were originally laid out 
nearly 2,000 years ago during the 
five centuries the country was occu- 
pied by the Romans. The Romans 
built their roads for military pur- 
poses, not for beauty, and they did 
an excellent job. But there are no- 
where near enough of them to han- 
dle properly today’s big and ever- 
growing traffic. The oil companies 
are in the front of a movement to 
widen roads and to build high-speed 
and toll roads. But it will take some 
years to get that done. In the mean- 
time, the oil industry’s trucking serv- 
ice must be held down to moderate- 
sized trucks and relatively low speeds, 
generally not exceeding 30 mph. 


The oil companies are also enlarg- 
ing their tank cars. Like all of Eng- 
land’s rail equipment, these are nec- 
essarily small—__from 10 long tons to 
20 tons, or about half the size of 
U. S. tank cars. England's early bulk 
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plants were supplied by tank cars 
and hence, as in the U. S., the plants 
were mostly built on leased railroad 
property. But they are not advantag- 
eously located for the most part for 
today’s growing gallonage. So the oil 
companies are not hesitating to aban- 
don these old plants for new ones, to 
be served by trucks. Or the old plants 
are being by-passed entirely by di- 
rect deliveries to dealer outlets. 


This last maneuver causes no hard- 
ship on any intermediate part of the 
oil industry similar to the oil jobber 
in the U. S. England never developed 
oil jobbers because of the small size 
of the country, the thinness of the 
gallonage, and the lack of ready capi- 
tal in the “small business” classifi- 
cation, especially of yesterday. 


Target—Efficient Employes 


The oil companies are using the 
latest methods in the selection of new 
employes, especially key employes, 
and are giving them special training. 


This training program is being ex- 
tended to the higher management 
levels, with courses now even in the 
higher colleges. 

The shifting and retirement of em- 
ployes caused by the war and by the 
government's wage and labor regu- 
lations, plus the new teaching pro- 
grams, are most propitious. These 
factors work for the greatest recov- 
ery by the oil companies of efficient 
employes. Also, the companies can 
get everyone off to a good start with 
the new methods and equipment that 
are being adopted. 

An important factor in this pro- 
gram is giving employes and dealers 
a new sales story—completely new to 
so many of them—the selling of the 
company brands, backed up by good 
newspaper advertising. Imagine how 
you would feel if for 14 years you 
could only say of your gasoline: “Yes, 
it is the same as my competitors’— 
it is the official government pool 
product.” While the British oil in- 
dustry so far has escaped the dead- 
ening of nationalization, it has never- 
theless, in the inability to use its own 
premium grades and brands and ad- 
vertising, been subjected to much of 
the blight of socialism. The compa- 
nies report a sigh of relief from their 
men at now being able to pitch in 
with a real competitive sales story. 


Watching Pitfalls 


The British are out to make mar- 
keting as near ideal as possible by 
avoiding some of the errors of the 
past, and not adopting any errors of 
the present. 

Chief goals are: (1) Making the 
dealers pay, at least over some rea- 
sonable time, for the refurnishing of 
their places of business, and (2) not 


introducing the costly gasoline credit 
cards that flood the U. S. 

The companies will make a contri- 
bution and also a loan to the deserv- 
ing dealer who is qualified and so 
situated that he will do a good job. 
But the companies will see that the 
dealers spend the money the way it 
is intended, just as they expect to 
see that all loans are repaid. 

The British oil companies have had 
such adverse reports from their Amer- 
ican associates that they all have de- 
cided against introducing credit cards. 
Reasons: They are too costly, are 
abused, and do not create new bus- 
iness anyway. 

How long the British companies 
will adhere to this noble resolution is 
the big question. Mankind is not much 
different in one country than in an- 
other. But viewing the long, sad rec- 
ord of the high and utterly unneces- 
sary cost of credit cards in the U. &., 
marketing leaders in Britain hope 
that each will have the courage and 
good sense not to start any competi- 
tive fights with the cards. 


Won't Handle TBA 


The oil companies are declining to 
supply TBA goods to their dealers, or to 
sell TBA themselves. The main reason 
for this is that channels of distribution, 
and other trade practices, are long es- 
tablished and have almost the stand- 
ing of laws. In fact, some practices 
have become so well established that, 
though they would be  piously 
frowned upon by our own law enforc- 
ers back home, they are accepted in 
Britain as entirely legal and quite 
the proper thing. And no harm seems 
to be done individuals or civilization 
in general by such practices, despite 
all the scolding at Washington. 


Getting Right Dealers 


Oil companies for the most part 
select dealers who have shown they 
can manage a business, and have at 
least a fair part of the necessary cap- 
ital. 

This means the oil companies have 
naturally looked to successful auto- 
mobile dealers, since most have good 
establishments on well-traveled high- 





Sources of Gasoline 


Practically all the gasoline in 
England comes from British re- 
fineries: It is all leaded, with 
the exception of a benzol mix- 
ture put out by a company co- 
operatively owned and operated 
by steel and coal companies. 
They organized the company 
years ago to take off their 
hands at a profit the benzol 
they could not help producing. 
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ways, in town and out. Next come 
well-managed repair or storage ga- 
rages, and then a scattering of new- 
comers who have the money and in- 
genuity. The companies are no longer 
taking on just anyone who has a wife 
or spare child who can run out to the 
curbside pump when a gasoline cus- 
tomer honks. 


In the first place, the government 
authorities are forbidding curb pumps 
almost everywhere. In the second 
place, the oil companies’ emphasis on 
service, tires, batteries, engine check- 
over, etc., calls for more skill than 
a teen-age girl has. Third, the mod- 
ern type dealer has a good looking 
place of business, with more and more 
of them just as fine looking and well 
laid out as any in the U. S. So the 
single pump on the curb or beside 
the door of a dirty garage no longer 
has sales appeal. 


Also of importance, the automobile 
and gasoline dealers have associations, 
as in other lines of trade, that are 
particular about who gets into busi- 
ness against them. Our boys of the 
Federal Trade Commission to the con- 
trary, the British government does 
not consider such associations guilty 
of a crime in “protecting” their mem- 
bers. 


Single-Brand Stress 


“Split accounts” are out entirely in 
this rebuilding of oil marketing. 


Because dealers were so strong in 
their communities, the oil companies 
formerly competed hotly to get a 
pump for each of their brands with 
every dealer. The result was many 
hundreds of dealers with a dozen 
pumps, and some with many more. 
Pumps were installed so close to- 
gether, in stations designed for only 
two or three, that the delivery capac- 
ity of all the pumps was cut down to 
the one or two for which the sta- 
tion was designed. Since gallonage at 
these individual dealers was small 
(often not as much in a year as a 
fair-sized station would do in the U.S. 
in a month) the cost to the oil com- 
panies was terrific. 


Now that a “new deal” has come, 
the oil companies are trying to limit 
new installations solely to exclusive 
stations. Not 10% of the old dealers 
are sticking to their multiple “split 
account” pumps. And as those pumps 
wear out, the dealers will undoubtedly 
find it increasingly harder to get the 
oil company to help in replacing’ with 
new pumps. 

Today there are possibly a hand- 
ful of key stations that will do up- 
ward of 100,000 gal. a month. The vast 
majority are low-volume by U. S. 
standards. The oil companies in re- 
building are trying to change this to 
the more efficient basis of decent gal- 
lonage per station. This is to keep 


ar 


down costs and make it possible for 
the dealer to enjoy a larger and much 
needed profit. 


Meters Are the Rule 


Regular metered pumps at sta- 
tions and bulk plants are now 
stressed. The better accounting af- 
forded by meters is welcomed by both 
companies and dealers. Meters and 
better equipment all around are prac- 
tically mandatory these days, not 
only because of the original delivered 
cost of the product—l4c (U.S.) per 
Imperial gal. for regular grade gaso- 
line—but chiefly because the tax the 
oil companies pay (and charge the 
dealer) is 35c per gal. That makes 
the total price 49c in American 
money. 


Margins Uncertain 


Because the industry has so re- 
cently come out from under both 
price control and rationing of motor 
fuel, the companies have not yet 
worked out a general policy on mar- 
gins. They are watching the dealers 
continue the price-control margin of 
4c. Since the oil companies have few, 
if any, retail outlets that they operate 
or lease themselves, they are thinking 
chiefly of posting a tank wagon 
price, and perhaps indicating a pos- 
sible retail price, simply as advice to 
help the dealer. This will be worked 
out in the next few months. 


Oil companies have also adopted a 
wait-and-see policy on direct market- 





European Price War? 


The desire of European coun- 
tries to have their own refin- 
eries is causing some serious 
problems in oil markets. 

The countries are pushing the 
oil companies to go after ex- 
port business in order to have 
a better trade balance in their 
favor. This is true whether the 
refineries are running domestic 
crude or not. 

Small new refineries in Italy 
and France particularly are 
said to be secretly offerinz, 
in England and on the Conti- 
nent, low-grade gasoline—which 
may start serious price wars. 
Such refineries cannot make 
premium grade gasoline (which 
easily sells at full premium 
prices). Finland is now said to 
be trying for a small refinery. 

These developments raise the 
serious question of what will 
happen to supply and prices if 
all governments succeed in hav- 
ing their own home refining in- 
dustries. 











ing. Because of the small size of the 
country and the relatively large num- 
ber of refineries (14 in a country 
that can fit into any of several Ameri- 
can states), there is little, if any, 
room for our jobber type of opera- 
tion. There is, however, some reason 
for direct company management of 
retail outlets. But so far there are 
only a handful of controlled stations, 
and they were quite innocently come 
by years ago. Whether any of the 
companies with unusually large gal- 
lonage at some retail outlets will go 
to direct operation depends on how 
the dealers at these points make out 
in their management problems, as 
well as how other large dealers carry 
on their businesses. One company is 
wondering whether it will have to get 
into direct marketing to the consumer. 
Another has already decided it will 
have no direct marketing. But no 
hard and fast decision can be made 
at the present time. 


No Restroom Push 


Station restrooms are not going to 
be pushed by the oil companies and 
their dealers. 


The public is already pretty well 
provided for by public toilets main- 
tained by the cities, especially Lon- 
don, and by the large number of 
“pubs.” Some of these “pubs” may 
leave much to be desired as far as 
cleanliness is concerned, and at the 
present time they are the headaches 
of the big breweries that own most 
of them. But they are scattered in 
cities and towns, and even in open 
country, so that no motorist need be 
uncomfortable for lack of restrooms 
at gasoline stations. 


The oil companies are just not say- 
ing anything about this phase of “pub- 
lice service” in talking up their new 
policies to the public. Unless some 
company loses its head, the chances 
are that no company will mention 
it. 


Premium Makes Hit 


The introduction of premium gaso- 
line, in April, has been well received 
by the dealers and the public. 


Sales are running about 40% on a 
premium product that will rate about 
82 octane, motor method, as against 
a regular grade that had been 70 to 
72 octane. As the new modern refin- 
eries reach completion, and as more 
new cars get on the road, this octane 
number undoubtedly will be raised. 
However, as nearly all the cars run- 
ning today are pre-war models, the 
need for any particularly high oc- 
tane gasoline does not yet exist. The 
country is selling all the cars it can 
abroad, especially in the U. S., to get 
hard dollars. 
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FTC Makes Fair Competition Legal Once More 


Like a breath of fresh air comes the word from 
Washington that the Federal Trade Commission, as 
now constituted, sees nothing wrong about a business- 
man making a buck in the market place so long as he 
comes by it fairly. 


Equally stimulating is the bold discarding, by the 
new FTC majority, of the recent “Fair Deal” concept 
of the commission as an instrument for recasting the 
laws of competition in a new—and strange—mold and 
as a handy medium through which to practice the 
harassment of business for political ends. 


Not in a long while has the business community 
had such good news as that contained in the two state- 
ments of commission philosophy enunciated last week 
by Chairman Edward F. Howrey. These were that: 


First—The present majority, composed of himself 
and Commissioners Mason and Carretta, believe that 
the good faith meeting of competition is a complete 
defense against price discrimination charges. Accord- 
ingly, they have reversed the former commission po- 


sition—out of which grew the famous “Detroit Case” 
—that any lower price that injures a competitor is un- 
lawful, even if fairly made to meet competition. 


Second—The commission is striking out vigorously 
on a new program aimed at educating and assisting 
businessmen to conduct themselves properly under the 
antitrust statutes, thus returning the FTC to the pur- 
pose originally intended for it by the Congress. As 
Chairman Howrey put it, the commission hencefor- 
ward will be more interested in gaining compliance 
with the law from business than in getting convic- 
tions in legal proceedings. 


In the light of other evidence that the Eisenhower 
administration wants to build a strong economy by 
co-operating, rather than fighting, with businessmen, 
the Howrey pronouncements justify the hope that all 
business, oil included, is at last on the verge of getting 
a square deal from the FTC. The whole competitive 
process will be strengthened and hardened, if such be 
the case, and the prime beneficiary, in the end, will 
be the American consumer. 





The Professor Is Right in Opposing Divorcement, But— 


We agree with the MIT professor, James S. Cross, 
that divorcement wouldn’t contribute anything to the 
solution of oil marketing’s problems or even benefit 
the consumer. At the same time, we cannot and don’t 
go along with much of what the good professor re- 
ports on the subject in terms of the oil jobber, nor, 
we think, will the jobber himself. 


The dangerous thing about a survey or report of 
this kind is the fact that the net impression left in 
the minds of major company men is that they have 
been given a pat on the back. In too many places it 
says, or at least implies, that jobber treatment has 
been just fine; that while jobber margins have been 
low in spots, they have not been so low as to hamper 
distribution. 


As any jobber will tell him, Professor Cross is 
guilty of rather bad economic reasoning when he in- 
fers that jobbers are doing all right because few of 


them have gone bankrupt. If he means that we must 
wait for a wave of jobber bankruptcies to learn that 
margins are inadequate, that will be too late. The 
professor forgets, too, that the chances are slim of any 
great number of jobbers ever being numbered in the 
bankruptcy records, no matter how tough the going. 
They will just sell out to a major company at or be- 
fore reaching the breaking point. 


This report deserves further comment, and we will 
give it that later on. Worthy of immediate notation, 
however, is Professor Cross’ suggestion that a major’s 
sales department cannot honestly promote jobber bus- 
iness and direct marketing at the same time, where 
both operate in the same area. This is something, 
when laid alongside his references to lack of communi- 
cation and to the inherent pressure in an integrated 
company for volume, that merits some really thought- 
ful consideration. 
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Jobber Official Suggests ‘Local’ Slant 
Will Help OIIC Tell Public About Oil 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


A jobber as- 

sociation secre- 

tary made some observations and 

suggestions to an Oi] Industry In- 

formation Committee rally in Pitts- 

burgh the other day which should 

help crystallize thinking on two im- 
portant aspects of OTIC activity: 


1. The problem of the jobber who 
stays aloof from OTIC activity. 


2. The question of effective OTIC 
advertising and other promotion. 


The speaker, James E. Stevens of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 
took the position that if OIIC would 
pinpoint the local marketer, it could 
win over the indifferent or hostile 
jobber and at the same time get its 
story across to the public better. 

In this, he acknowledged as a step 
in the right direction OIIC’s featur- 
ing a jobber here and there in some 
of its national advertising. 

Also, he recalled the thought ad- 
vanced by the National Oil Jobbers 
Council that OIIC would get more 
jobber co-operation if it spent some 
of its money at the local level and 
let jobbers have some voice in the 
spending. 

He suggested first that OIIC is 
missing the boat with the current 
jobber ads; that a lot of consumers 
probably never see the nationally 
circulated magazines in which the ads 
appear, and, if they do, aren’t 
“aroused from their ignorance or in- 
difference” if the ads feature job- 
bers in distant localities. 

Mr. Stevens next described as “hit- 
ting the nail on the head” the pro- 
posal that OTIC and local oi] men 
get together and promote a “Sa- 
lute the Jobber Day” to acquaint con- 
sumers with the local oil marketer 
and the way he functions. 

Then he suggested “one of two re- 
finements” on this idea. 

“In many towns and cities in 
Pennsylvania,” he pointed out, “the 
fuel oil jobber is in a strategic posi- 
tion around which such an effort 
could be built. Dramatize the posi- 
tion of that supplier of an important 
fuel in his community. The least that 
could be dome would be a series of 
ads in the local newspapers giving the 
names of those fuel oil jobbers. The 


idea is important enough, it seems 
to me, to justify special study by 
national (OIIC) headquarters. 
“Suppose in another community the 
jobber deals altogether in gasoline. 
His neighbors undoubtedly would ap- 
preciate knowing more about his 
work in getting gasoline supplies to 
the service station. The jobber and 
the retailer could be tied together 
in some kind of community function. 
“I venture to say that effective 
carrying out of plans of that kind 
would sooner or later win the in- 
different and the malcontent. He 
would want to get into the act too. 
At least I believe he would regard 
such activities with a friendlier eye 
than otherwise would be the case.” 
Some difficulties, from the point 
of view of both OIIC and the in- 
dividual oil man, probably would be 
encountered in attempts at advertis- 
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ing just the way Mr. Stevens out- 
lined, at least in certain localities. 

But the difficulties might be sur- 
mounted, too, or the same cat skinned 
in a slightly different way. Mr. 
Stevens hims.if was just talking for 
“plans of that kind.” 

His point was that effective indus- 
try public relations requires first the 
co-operation of “every man engaged 
in marketing petroleum products” 
and then “more attention to persons 
as against abstract concepts’”—the 
jobber to be included among those 
persons. 

Mr. Stevens has been secretary of 
the Pennsylvania association long 
enough to know his jobbers pretty 
well—and how many of them might 
have gotten over the feeling that 
OTIC activity is “merely propaganda 
for the majors.” 

In advocating localization for OIIC 
advertising, Mr. Stevens is suggest- 
ing that OTIC take advantage of the 
average man’s interest in things 
close at home—the factor that makes 
the local newspaper the average per- 
son’s favorite newspaper. 

With more thought to the subject 
such as Mr. Stevens—and some of 
“his” leading jobbers—have given, 
considerable oil progress might be 
made. 


New Refinery Processing Canadian Oil 
Will Supply Distributors in Minnesota 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


On a flatland 
of 150 acres sur- 
rounded by the rugged, tree-covered 
hills of northeastern Minnesota, a 
new Independent refinery processing 
Candian crude is about to go on 
stream. It is the 11,000 b/d plant 
of International Refineries, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Western Oil & Fuel Co., 
Minneapolis, and is located at Wren- 
shall, Minn., about 15 miles outside 
Duluth. 


Members of the Northwest Petrol- 
eum Assn. attending the annual sum- 
mer business conference in Duluth 
last week were given a preview 
tour of the installation as guests 
of Western Oil & Fuel. 

Details of the new refinery were 
explained to association members by 
Tom Murphy, Western’s sales man- 
ager. 

The entire output of the refinery 
will be purchased by Western Oil, 


which supplies its own outlets, In- 
dependent distributors, and bulk in- 
dustrial and transportation users 
throughout much of Minnescta. 

International Refineries is located 
alongside the Interprovincial-Lake- 
head Pipe Line, carrying Canadian 
crude from Edmonton to Superior, 
Wis. The line has a capacity of 
190,000 b/d, which assures the re- 
finery of a constant source of sup- 
ply. 

Near the refinery, and within a 
few feet of the pipe line, Lakehead 
has erected two 55,000-bbl. crude 
tanks. From these tanks the crude 
is pumped to the refinery’s storage 
tanks, a distance of about one mile. 

* + * 


The plant is a Model 4 combination 
crude catalytic unit developed and 
licensed by the Standard Develop- 
ment Co. It includes a crude dis- 
tillation unit, fluid catalytic cracking 
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unit, a catalytic polymerization plant, 
treating plants, products fractiona- 
tion towers and heat exchangers. 
The plant will produce premium 
and regular gasoline, kerosine, range 
oil, gas oil, Diesel fuels and re- 
sidual fuel oil. The plant has ex- 
cess octane capacity to meet all 
foreseeable higher octane require- 
ments on motor fuels for 12 to 15 
years. In the event of a national 
emergency, its flexibility will permit 
increased crude oil runs, and the 
manufacture of both jet fuels and 
components for aviation gasoline. 
Tankage at the refinery today is 
in excess of 20,000,000 gal., and 
additional storage will be installed 
before the end of the year. Other 
facilities include a tetraethyl lead 
plant, machine shop, warehouse, of- 


PACIFIC COAST 


fice building, modern laboratory, 
power plant.and miscellaneous build- 
ings. 


a > > 


Shipping facilities include loading 
racks on both the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads, which 
bound the plant on two sides. Twenty 
tank cars may be loaded at one 
time and the transport loading rack 
is equipped to handle six trucks 
simultaneously. 


The refinery first went on stream 
in April, but production was halted 
temporarily by a fire that destroyed 
the pump house. Although the cat- 
alytic cracking unit still is under 
construction, production will be re- 
sumed late in June, and the grand 
opening is scheduled in August. 


Training Films Could Help Independents 
Teach Good Selling to Their Dealers 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Forrest H. 

Tower, Portland 

jobber, believes there is a real need 
for a training film that Independent 
marketers could show their dealers. 


“There is considerable written mat- 
ter about dealer training,” said Mr. 
Tower, “and that’s good. However, 
there’s room for improvement. Audio- 
visual education is effective and has 
become increasingly popular. The 
major oil companies commonly use 
films in their dealer training pro- 
grams. 

“Costs of producing films are so 
high that most small integrated oil 
companies can’t afford them. And 
they’re out of the question for In- 
dependent jobbers.” 

Mr. Tower suggested that a train- 
ing film be produced and made avail- 
able to jobbers for a rental fee. “I'd 
like to have a good film for one or two 
showings,” Mr. Tower commented. 
“I'd like to get my dealers together 
twice a year and sponsor a program 
centered around the film.” 


Mr. Tower thought that enough 
dealers throughout the country might 
be sufficiently interested in a film 
to use it. Rentals might underwrite 
the production costs, he commented. 

Who would produce it? Mr, Tower 
doubted that individual jobbers could 
produce it as a co-operative venture 
because they’re widely scattered. 
Such a project would require a cen- 
trally directed effort. 

Two groups that might be able 
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to undertake such a project would 
be the National Oil Jobbers Council 
or the API Marketing Division job- 
ber committee, Mr. Tower thought. 


As Mr. Tower envisages the film 
it would cover three phases: (1) Serv- 
ice station maintenance, (2) service 
station merchandising and (3) em- 
ploye training. 


“Maintenance seems like an obvious 
thing,” said Mr. Tower, “but you'd 
be surprised how hard it is to get 
that point over to dealers. By show- 
ing the right and wrong way to do 
things, a graphic story might make 
a lasting impression on dealers. 


“Let’s not overlook service. You 
hear a iot of talk about service. But 
it’s surprising how many dealers 
fail to give it. 


“Personal appearance is important, 
too. I can take a man, dress him up, 
and people will respect him. Or take 
the best operator in the world, put 
him in messy clothes and he won't 
get respect.” 

“Merchandising training is import- 
ant,” remarked Mr. Tower. “I don’t 
think many of the operators know 
how to merchandise. Here again, 
showing them how to sell and how 
not to sell might get a message 
across. You can talk to some dealers 
all the time, and they don’t get the 
point. If they had a graphic pres- 
entation of the advantages of good 
merchandising, the approaches and 
usage of sales promotion, they might 
benefit. 


“Same thing for employe training. 
Even when dealers are good opera- 
tors themselves, they often have em- 
ployes who don’t understand the busi- 
ness or what they’re supposed to be 
doing.” 

Mr. Tower supplies 17 stations, 
does an annual volume of 3,750,000 
gal. between gasoline and heating oils. 


* . * 


Strong attempts by retailers in 
California and Washington to put 
over bills providing for a partial re- 
fund of state gasoline taxes failed 
this legislative season. Purpose of 
the refund is to compensate dealers 
for evaporation and shrinkage losses. 
A refund of 2% of the state taxes 
was requested. 

In Washington state the adminis- 
tration was vigorously opposed to any 
bill that would take existing income 
away. 


In California, the retailers’ initia- 
tive was crushed in the drive to raise 
the gasoline tax (which did go up 
1.5c per gal.). The shrinkage bill 
would have taken an estimated $3,- 
500,000 from the treasury a year, 
so it didn’t stand a chance. 


* > . 


Sam Goldman, marketing vice 
president for Douglas Oil Co., has 
warned Douglas dealers that they 
had better watch out for their ar- 
rangements with all-purpose credit 
card firms. 


“Some of you Douglas dealers have 
called our attention to the fact that 
payment policies of certain credit 
card organizations are working a 
financial hardship on you,” he wrote 
the dealers recently. “You tell us 
that you are required to wait a long 
time for your money—if they decide 
to pay. And in cases where they 
refuse payment (because of a tech- 
nicality), you are charged a service 
fee on the rejected sales slips. We 
have no advice to offer you except 
the repetition of our original warn- 
ings: ‘Be cautious of any short cut 
that guarantees you a sure thing in 
credit sales.’ 


“It has always been the opinion of 
the Douglas Oil Co. that the service 
station business can operate more 
profitably on a cash basis. In all 
the years we have been in business, 
we have been on a cash basis and 
have progressed continuously. We 
have found that there is no short 
cut to making credit arrangements 
entirely safe.” 

Recently, the National Credit Card, 
Inc., which pioneered all-purpose 
credit tie-ups with West Coast sta- 
tions, notified dealers NCC would 
not be responsible for invoices im- 
properly handled. That shifted the 
bad bills back to the dealers. 
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OFFICERS of Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. were elected by the directors 
June 19. Shown here after election are (standing, left to right): W.C. Wenzel, execu- 
tive manager; C. E. Streeter, retiring president; C. A. Chipman, new president; and 


A. C. Simmons, second vice president. 


Seated are G. J. Hanks, first vice president; 


Fayette B. Dow, vice president and general counsel; Samuel Messer, treasurer, and 
C. L. Suhr, assistant treasurer 


Outlook Bright for Lube Oil Sales, 


Pennsylvania Grade Oil Men Say 


By CHARLES BOYD, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


PITTSBURGH — The Pennsylvania 
Grade oil industry is optimistic about 
the future despite the current over- 


supply of oil. It believes the months 
‘ahead will see improvement because: 

—The volume of foreign oil enter- 
ing the U. S. is expected to decline 
to the point where it will supple- 
ment, not supplant, domestic produc- 
tion. 

—A record tourist season expected 
this summer will bring a healthful 
reduction in-Pennsylvania lubricating 
oil stocks. 

However, a step-up in advertising 
and research efforts is necessary if 
the Pennsylvania Grade industry is 
to continue to market more than its 
share of the national market demand 
for lube oils, C. E. Streeter, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Assn., told the group’s 30th an- 
nual meeting June 18. 

The marketing of Pennsylvania 
Grade lubes has been successful be- 
cause of diligent recovery and ef- 
ficient processing methods, supple- 
mented by effective advertising of the 
Pennsylvania Grade association and 
its individual members, he added. 

“Increased competition makes it es- 


sential that we bring our budget in 
line with changed conditions and 
thereby protect the value of our 225,- 
000,000 bbl. of crude oil reserves and 
our refinery investments,” Mr. Stree- 
ter declared. 

He noted that the joint efforts of 
the Pennsylvania Grade industry 
have been successful in convincing 2 
substantial part of the public that 
the phrase, “Made from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil,” is a 
symbol of high quality. This de- 
mand has been met by developing 
and improving the technology of 
crude recovery, he said. 


Competitive Push—Competition has 
stimulated our refiners to keep their 
techniques ahead of their competitors, 
thus creating an incentive price 
structure, This, in turn, has en- 
couraged development and growth of 
the Pennsylvania Grade industry, Mr. 
Streeter asserted. 

The Pennsylvania area produces a 
little over 50,000 b/d of crude oil— 
less than 1% of the domestic output, 
he said. But Pennsylvania refiners 
could process about 10% of total 
U. S. lube capacity, which is about 
180,000 b/d. Current demand is about 
115,000 b/d, he added. 


More Ad Insertions—As an answer 


to harder competition, the association 
has doubled the number of advertis- 
ing insertions for 1953 as compared 
with 1952. The budget is virtually 
unchanged, however, and the added 
coverage was accomplished by prepar- 
ing one column, black and white 
space, instead of half-page, two-color 
ads. Total circulation of ads is 
over 210,000,000 in the numerous 
magazines used. 


Research—The association is con- 
tinuing its sponsorship of studies at 
Pennsylvania State College with the 
objective of increasing the yield of 
top quality lubricating oil. 

Renewed impetus also has been 
given to a project at Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinios Institute 
of Technology to reduce to a mini- 
mum whatever part lubricating oil 
may play in the formation of engine 
deposits. 

Other speakers at the meeting 
talked about: 

—The development of Canadian oil, 
by F. G. Cottle, Imperial Oil Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 

—How the Pennslyvania Grade 
group has educated the public through 
magazine advertising, by Arch Craw- 
ford, president, Magazine Publishers 
Assn., Inc. 

—The need for conservation of oil 
and gas on a hemispheric basis for 
security was emphasized by General 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas 
Railroad Commission. 


Canada’s Growth—Mr Cottle traced 
the gradual but slow growth of 
Canadian oil production up to the 
time of the Leduc field discovery 
and its subsequent boom. 

Along with Canada’s increased out- 
put of oil has come a phenomenal 
rise in demand for oil products, To- 
day, 500,000 b/d are needed, Mr. 
Cottle said, or more than double the 
amount at the end of War II. It 
is 10% higher this year than last. 

In the next five years it is es- 
timated that demand for liquid pe- 
troleum fuels may be more than 
a third higher than it is now, Mr. 
Cottle declared. 


Looking Ahead—cClues to the oil 
industry’s assessment of its future 
are this year’s increase in explora- 
tion work, the fact that the Canadian 
west hasn’t anywhere approached the 
stage of complete investigation, and 
the fact that an oil-hungry expand- 
ing country is as yet only meeting 
45% of its needs for domestic sources, 
Mr. Cottle said. 

Forecasters say that if present 
trends continue, crude reserves should 
be two or three times their present 
level by 1960, This would permit 
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The new Willard Weathermaster 


powerful selling features ever 


Climate Control 


THIS KEY 





ADDS EXTRA 
POWER IN 
COLD WEATHER 


ADDS EXTRA 
LIFE IN 
HOT WEATHER 











Low water level increases 
acid gravity . .. steps up 
strength of electrolyte... 
gives 20% extra crank- 
ing power for quick, 
positive starting at sub- 
zero temperatures. 








HOW WILLARD CLIMATE CONTROL WORKS 


PLACING THIS CAP ON THE 
SAFETY-FILL VENT FORMS 
AN AIR LOCK UNDER THE 
VENT DOME THAT THE 
SOLUTION CANNOT FILL 


HANUUUEAUDNLTALNAUNT 


INSERTING THE KEY IN THE 
CLIMATE CONTROL AND TURNING 
IT OPENS UP THIS AIR HOLE IN 
THE SUMMER POSITION, CLOSES 
IT 1N THE WINTER POSITION 


IN SUMMER POSITION WITH THE 

AIR HOLE OPEN, SOLUTION R°~~S 

TO AIR HOLE BEFORE AIR LOCK 

CAUSES IT TO RISE IN THE FILIER 

WELL INDICATING SUFFICIENT WATER 
HAS BEEN ADDED 


VAUUEUA AUN EAUNNL 


High water level reduces 
acid gravity ... keeps bat- 
tery cooler. Less possi- 
bility of damage from 
overcharging... less self- 
discharge due to high 
temperatures. Needs 
water only twice a year 
under normal driving 
conditions, with correct 


regulator setting. 








IN WINTER POSITION WITH AIR 

HOLE CLOSED, SOLUTION RISES 

ONLY TO BOTTOM OF FILLER WELL, 

THEN RISES IN FILLER WELL TO 

INDICATE SUFFICIENT WATER HAS 
BEEN ADDED 


REMOVING CAP FROM SAFETY-FILL 
VENT BREAKS THE AIR LOCK AND 
THE SOLUTION FALLS TO CORRECT 
LEVEL. SET CLIMATE CONTROL 
PROPERLY IN SPRING AND FALL 
AND ADD PURE WATER FOR EXTRA 
STARTING POWER IN WINTER AND 
EXTRA LONG LIFE IN ALL SEASONS 


UUUUNAHUUNAAENIHT 





NEW ONE-PIECE TOP 


Sealed around, not inside, the case. 
Eliminates exposed sealing com- 
pound and cracks due to extreme 
temperatures or excessive vibration 
sad greatly strengthens case. Stand- 
ard hold-downs distribute pressure 
over entire battery—not just the 
case —and hold it gpd and 
firmly. New improved cushion 
post seal absorbs shock and vibra- 
tion, prevents cover breakage dur- 
ing installation. Snap-in shields 
over top connectors keep battery 
cleaner, reduce possibility of 
dangerous shorts. 


NEW STRONGER CASE 


Weighs less than half as much, 
yet affords twice the impact re- 
sistance of previously-used case 
materials. New thinner wall de- 
sign permits 12% increase in elec- 
trolyte volume without increase in 
outside case dimensions. Un- 
affected by temperature extremes. 
Will stand up under unusually 
severe conditions of vibration and 
road shock without cracking or 
breaking. 
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NEW MECHANICAL SEPARATORS 


Impervious to effects of high 
charging rates and high under- 
the-h temperatures... will not 
oxidize or char . . . eliminate bat- 
tery shorts caused by gradual 
physical breakdown of ordinary 
insulator material. Prevent 
buckled shorts and other prema- 
ture separator failures that can 
result in customer dissatisfaction 
and trouble for you. 


NEW ALL-WEATHER PERFORMANCE 


Best for hot weather! Best for cold 
weather! With Willard Climate 
Control, you give your customers 
two best batteries a// in one—a low- 
gravity, long-wearing hot weather 

ttery, and a high-gravity, quick- 


starting cold weather a B 
actual test, the all-new ‘ilard 
WEATHERMASTER delivers 2 
greater starting power at col 
weather setting. 





NEW METALEX GRIDS 


Metalex—the vastly superior grid 
metal, originally developed and 
introduced by Willard—now has 
been further improved through 
perfection of a new Willard grid 
design. It provides 100% more 
protection against the No. 1 bat- 
tery killer—OYERCHARGING. 


Keeps customers coming back to you at 
the time you want to see them most—when 
they’re ready for SPRING and FALL 





GENUINE WILLARD “SAFETY-FILL” 


Simplest, safest and most accurate 
principle ever developed to pre- 
vent overfilling and the resulting 
avid spray which can cause danger- 
ous corrosion. Just cover the pat- 
ented vent holes and add water 
until it reaches the top of the 
gr a Safety-Fill does the rest. 

© flashlight needed to service 
the WEATHERMASTER. 
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CHANGEOVER SERVICE. 
an extra opportunity to push other profit- 
able under-the-hood products and services! 


It gives you 





-Operated Climate Control 


Willard 


THE MOST WANTED BATTERY EVER BUILT 


It gives you a sensational new selling feature that no other battery can offer. 


lt gives you a battery that’s new all the way through to put new life into your 
battery sales. 


It gives you a way to bring in more new customers ... and to keep them com- 
ing back to you. 


Regardless of the line you now handle, you'll want to sell this battery because 
car owners will be demanding it. 


Car owners in every city and town in the country will 
be reading and talking about the first and only battery 
in the world with key-operated 


CLIMATE CONTROL 


. .. they will be asking to see this amazing new battery. 
Be sure you're ready! 


Buy ‘WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 

SEND ME THE KEY at no charge so I'll be ready to service 
the all-new Willard Weathermaster with Climate Control. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
SET FOR THOSE EXTRA 
1953 BATTERY PROFITS! 

Call Your Willard Distributor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 





production of 600,000 to 1,000,000 b/d 
—enough to make Canada self-suffi- 
cient “on balance” and perhaps make 
contributions to U. S, supplies if this 
is warranted, according to Mr. Cottle. 
He added: 

“Pipe lines built or planned for 
crude oil alone represent an invest- 


ment of $300 millions. They will 
permit Canadian crude to meet re- 
finery requirements from Ontario to 
the Pacific and to carry quantities 
for export as needed.” 

Canada’s 40 refineries can handle 
447,000 b/d—almost double the ca- 
pacity at the end of the war. 


Jobbers Must Help Oil Industry Grow, 
Northwest Marketers Told at Meeting 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


DULUTH, Minn.—W. H. Garbade, 
president of Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
declared last week that jobbers, hav- 
ing achieved importance in the in- 
dustry, must recognize the responsi- 
bilities of their status and dedicate 
themselves to raising the standards 
and stature of the industry in every 
possible way. 


Addressing the annual summer 
business conference of the North- 
west Petroleum Assn., June 16-17, 
Mr. Garbade discussed a “marriage” 
which “recently saw the Independent 
oil jobber wedded into the oil indus- 
try family. 

“Like many childhood sweethearts, 
they took each other for granted for 
too many years,” Mr. Garbade said. 
“However, the linking was inevitable 
for many, many reasons .. . Back in 
1911 there were only 125 of you. 
Today, you number 14,000. You are 
big business in your own home town.” 


The association also: 


—Received a report from its Per- 
centage Margin Committee declaring 
that “we are not prepared to say that 
the percentage system as applied to 
petroleum products is a Utopia for 
the jobber or the supplier.” It sug- 
gested that jobbers give thought to 
a sliding scale formula tied in with 
the historic unit-per-gallon system, 
saying the sliding scale plan “is 
thought by some jobbers to be the 
simplest and would avoid some of 
the arguments against the straight 
percentage system.” 


—Heard John L. Bero, former presi- 
dent of the Northwest association 
and former chairman of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, warn that job- 
bers and suppliers alike are in dan- 
ger of losing permanently the 1.5c- 
per-gal. differential between dealer 
and consumér tank wagon prices. 


—Listened to a talk on salesman- 
ship by Clarence Neissen, sales mana- 
ger of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

—Toured the new International Re- 
fineries at nearby Wrenshall, Minn., 
as guests of Western Oil & Fuel Co. 
(See Midwest Column, p. 26). 
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Bigger Vcice—Recent evidences of 
recognition afforded the jobber were 
listed by Mr. Garbade as: Three job- 
bers are API directors; 12 jobbers are 
members of the National Petroleum 
Council; and Independent jobber, 
Stanton K. Smith of Smith Oil & 
Refining Co., Rockford, Ill, is chair- 
man of the Oil Industry Information 
Committee. * 

“Finally, a big family get-together 
was held,” he said. “It was called 
‘Consult Your Supplier Month’ and 
it happened last February. You 
know that nothing but good came out 
of that nation-wide series of shirt- 
sleeve huddles, True, some companies 
had previously made great strides 
in that direction—helping the jjob- 
bers form their own advisory com- 
mittees to improve working rela- 
tionships within a state or. smaller 
area.” 

Mr. Garbade said he was sure 
jobbers would meet their new re- 
sponsibilities. At the national level, 
he explained, there are many prob- 
lems which jobbers must know about 
and be prepared to help the industry 
solve. One of these was the recent 
tidelands question. Others are the 
current imports problem and studies 
of depletion allowance. 


“You must plow back some of 
your profits into the business. The 
supplying company is doing its com- 
petitive utmost to keep its facilities 
up to snuff. Will you? Are you?” 

Sales policies of integrated com- 
panies are not rigid, Mr. Garbade 
pointed out. He urged jobbers to 
speak up—not sit back and gripe— 
if they have ideas and plans that 
would improve marketing procedures. 


He warned that jobbers conceivably 
could demand margins so high that 
it would be cheaper for suppliers to 
market direct. 


“The only way jobbers can ulti- 
mately establish their proper place 
in the sun is to do a progressive, 
modern distribution job at a lower 
cost per gallon than his supplier can 
do it for,” Mr. Garbade said. 


Dollar Thoughts—The report on 
percentage margins declared that “it 
certainly seems that we must think 


in terms of percentages and dollars 
rather than units and gallons if we 
are to realize our financial objec- 
tive... 

“By all normal procedures we job- 
bers should be in a much more 
strategic financial position from 1948 
through 1953 than in prior years. 
It is true that we have had some 
unit gallon increases but our position 
on the gross profit percentage-wise 
has decreased .. . It is not a happy 
situation for the jobber or marketer 
to have his gross profit dollar-wise 
dropping year to year even though 
he realizes a slightly larger profit 
on a unit per gallon.” 

The report declared that jobbers 
must recognize the necessity of keep- 
ing a uniform accounting system and 
accurate cost records for all products. 
Jobbers “should analyze their book- 
keeping methods with a fine tooth 
comb and set up an accounting sys- 
tem to display the accounting infor- 
mation in percentage relations.” 


Both to Blame—Mr. Bero pointed 
out that many jobbers are at fault 
for the breakdown in consumer tank 
wagon prices but that many sup- 
plier agents also have made contri- 
butions to the situation. 


The problem has become acute in 
many rural areas because suppliers 
are withdrawing all forms of sup- 
port and protection to jobbers “with 
the result that the good and the 
bad have been heaved into the same 
hopper and are now being subjected 
to the same type of punishment.” 


“While this may be the only solu- 
tion for the moment in the minds 
of those who supply products to the 
jobber .. . it is not a permanent 
solution, because we simply cannot 
go on indefinitely destroying the good 
element in an industry because there 
happen to be a few rotten apples in 
the barrel,” Mr. Bero said. 


Marine Terminal Under Way 


Construction is under way in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area on a 410,- 
000-bbil. deep water terminal, to be 
built by Delaware River Terminal 
Corp., a subsidiary of Petroleum Mar- 
keting Corp., Philadelphia. 

The terminal is intended to speed 
deliveries of home heating and in- 
dustrial fuel oils and liquid chemi- 
cals in this area. Scheduled for com- 
pletion Nov. 1, the terminal will in- 
clude two 150,000 and two 55,000- 
bbl. storage tanks. It will be able to 
unload T-2 type ocean tankers and 
to load tank cars and over-the-road 
transports as well as river barges. 


Supplies of No. 2 domestic fuel oil 
and heavy industrial fuels will be dis- 
tributed from the terminal by Petro- 
leum Heat and Power Co., of Penn- 
sylvania, also a subsidiary of Petro- 
leum Marketing Corp. 
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Canadian Dealers Are Going Back 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


The belief that good service makes 
for good customers is the basic idea 
behind a five-day course being con- 
ducted at Shell’s service station train- 
ing center in Oshawa, Ont., for station 
lessees and their key personnel. 

The lessees cover the fundamentals 
of good service and go into problems 
of management, such as how to de- 
cide on station hours, how to hire and 


pay help. etc. For the other students, - 


the course mainly teaches how to give 
good service. 

In the classes Shell sticks to the 
well-founded principle that service 
station employes are actually sales- 
men and should not be called by any 
other name. So, references to the 
students as salesmen crop up fre- 
quently in the instruction and lec- 
tures. ‘ 

Lessees who send their employes 
to the school are out no more than 
the week’s salary while the men are 
away. Shell stands the meals and 
lodging at a local hotel. 

Small Groups—Groups are small, 
usually not more than a dozen and 
often less. A class is always organ- 
ized from stations in a single area, 
in an effort to start an area-wide im- 
provement in station service. There is 
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also the advantage of the “team” feel- 
ing among men from neighboring 
stations, which would be hard to du- 
plicate in a scattered group. 

The class shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs has an age average 
under 25. Only about half are mar- 
ried. Most have part of a high school 
education. 

They are the men commonly known 
both in Canada and the U.S. as “shift 
men” because they are capable of 
taking charge of the station during 
the hours the lessee is off the job. 
Many have worked for one lessee as 
long as five years. A few have longer 
terms of service, but none are be- 
ginners. 

The school is not for the purpose 
of breaking in new men. On the con- 
trary, the training routine involves 
coaching these key men on how they 
can break in beginners when they 
get back on the job. 

The training approach used by Bill 
Milligan, in charge of the Oshawa 
training center, is one of easy infor- 
mality. He makes it clear at the 
start that his name is Bill, and he is 
careful to learn and use the first 
names of the class members. His lec- 
tures are conducted in a conversa- 
tional tone. 

At the same time the serious char- 
acter of the class discussions is not 


impaired by resort to wisecracks. Mr. 
Milligan elicits questions or comments 
but he is well aware that the men 
are free agents. His goal is not to 
win arguments with them. 

For example following a discussion 
of under-the-hood points to be checked, 
a class member came up with what 
he felt was a time-saving idea. He 
said he preferred to check oil first. 
Where make-up oil is needed, he ex- 
plained, the can of new oil can be al- 
lowed to drain into the crankcase 
while the battery and radiator are 
being checked. 

Mr. Milligan approved the idea, but 
did not encourage any further discus- 
sion of it. 

Stress 7-Point Service—The treat- 





On the Cover 


How to do it is a favorite 
teaching method at the Shell 
service station training center in 
Fort Worth. In the cover pic- 
ture, class members get prac- 
tical training in display tech- 
niques and sales aids as a part 
of the good service education 
course. 
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CLASSROOM AND LUBE ROOM—Lessees and attendants listen to Instructor 
Bill Milligan explain an oil filter, left, in the classroom at the Shell training 


center. Then the students go into the work rooms, right, and teach each other 
@) Cc oOo the details of good service 


ment of the under-the-hood routine, 
in a way, illustrates the Shell theory 
of drilling service station men on the 
old fundamental of “circle service” at 
the pump island. Shell calls it 7-point 
service. Other companies use a differ- 
ent name, but all follow the basic 
theory of starting at the driver's 
side of the car and going all the way 
around, performing a prescribed ser- 
ies of services and inspections on the 
way. 

Presumably every service station 
employe knows all this, but it still 
forms an important part of the Shell 
course. Mr. Milligan tells his men that 
it helps to memorize the specific in- 
spections and services to be done at 
each numbered point in the circle 
around the car. A set routine, he ex- 
plains, is the best way to guard 
against skipping something. 


He made this point during a coach- 
ing drill in which students group into 
pairs, one man taking the part of an 
instructor, the other the part of an 
inexperienced station employe. As 
each pair in turn circled a car at the 
pump island, with the rest of the 
group observing, Mr. Milligan noted ‘ 
any points missed such as failure to LEARNING SERVICE—One student acts as the instructor, another takes the part 
clean a headlight or inspect a tire. of a new employe, and the rest of the class watches with critical eyes as the pair 
At such times he refers to the par- goes through the Shell “seven-point” service routine as it will be practiced on 
ticular spot where the omission oc- the station driveways 
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SCHOOL FOR SERVICE 





curred by number, as: “At No. 4 you 
overlooked the fan belt.” 


Clean Uniform—Another example of 
a thorough discussion of details is the 
session devoted to uniforms. Mr. Milli- 
gan starts off by asking each man to 
imagine himself as a lessee who tries 
to keep his service station neat and 
clean. Then he asks if the effect isn’t 
spoiled by lack of uniforms on sta- 
tion salesmen. 

People expect to find service sta- 
tion men in uniform, Mr. Milligan 
says. It avoids confusion and helps 
them know who works there. Like- 
wise, he points out, a uniform makes 
the wearer feel more confident, and 


builds respect for the wearer as a 
technical expert. 


Getting down to details, Mr. Milli- 
gan exhibits some 15 or 20 items of 
uniform apparel, describes the special! 
functions of each, and quotes the dol- 
lars-and-cents price on each, and the 
name and address of the manufactur- 
er from whom they may be ordered. 

He winds up by suggesting that once 
a man invests his money in a uniform, 
he will profit by giving the uniform 
good care. “Don’t get under a car to 
do a lube job without putting on a 
smock,” he advises, “and when doing 
some under-the-hood job, it doesn’t 
pay to wear a $5 hat.” 





BLACKMER 
TRUCK 


Wirz 


leading fuel oil 
deliveries for more 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


*PHOTO, COURTESY COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO 
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et 


L. AIRLINERS 
Blackmer Truck Pumps are used at 


TWO REASONS THAT PAY OFF 

1. Full-rated pump capacity (40, 
60 or 100 g.p.m.) at the 
nozzle—instantly. 

2. More years of dependable 
service. Blackmer Pumps are 
self-adjusting for wear. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
TP3A 


@ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





It is also a good idea, he adds, to 
keep a brush around the station so 
that during an idle period accumulated 
dirt can be brushed off of uniforms. 
“Why not keep some shoe polish on 
hand, too,” he suggests, “because a 
good shine impresses customers just 
as much as it impresses the girl friend 
on a date.” 


Fender Covers — ‘the school urges 
use of fender covers at every station 
for the double purpose of saving the 
finish on customers’ cars, and sav- 
ing uniforms. The men are urged to 
sell lessees who do not have fender 
covers on their value in impressing 
customers. 


The five-day. course covers essen- 
tial services 4 man must perform in a 
service station, but does not go deep- 
ly into product knowledge. Lubrica- 
tion and oil change routine naturally 
get a lot of attention. Tire changing 
and tube repairing, battery checking, 
spark plug cleaning, radiator, filter, 
lamp and fan belt servicing are cov- 
ered. But instruction in how to sell 
any of the accessories centers around 
the basic step of checking the need 
for replacement. 

For example, there is a definite 
step in the service routine for test- 
ing the condition of the radiator hose, 
but there is no discussion of the mer- 
its of any particular brand of hose. 

There are several reasons for this. 
First, this is a brief course. Second, 
it is considered undesirable in a train- 
ing course, to conflict in any way 
with whatever TBA line a lessee may 
be handling. Third, adequate product 
information is brought to dealers 
through conventional sales channels. 


Service Builds Volume—tIn general, 
the company feels that if something 
can be done to raise the level of serv- 
ice offered by the average Shell sta- 
tion, all Shell dealers will get a little 
better volume in over-all sales. 


It is also a Shell theory, which Mr. 
Milligan promotes in many small 
ways during the course, that key per- 
sonnel at lessee stations can and 
should look forward to a station of 
their own. Shell wants these men to 
look forward to advancement in the 
oil business; to a day when they can 
move up to something better than 
their present jobs. 

So far the Oshawa training center 
is Shell’s only one in Canada. A 
man from the Quebec division office 
at Montreal, Gerry Rochon, has at- 
tended classes at Oshawa as an ob- 
server, so that a similar course in 
French, can be offered when and if 
the Quebec division starts a second 
training center. Shell has several sim- 
ilar training centers in the United 
States. 

Training is under the general super- 
vision of the Retail Department, in 
charge of Verne Dessoy at the home 
office of Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
in Toronto. 
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Wave of Oil Price Increases Hits U.S. Markets 


Rising prices held sway in oil markets during the 
third week in June. 

Posting of higher prices for crude oil was unanimous 
among producer-buyers east of California following the 
advance touched off by Phillips Petroleum and Humble 
Oil & Refining (see June 17, NPN, p. 36-37). Refined 
products in primary supply markets and at the tank 
wagon level in many areas started their expected up- 
ward swing. 

Companies meeting the boost in crude prices in the 
Mid-Continent and Southwest included: Atlantic Refin- 
ing, Carter Oil, Cities Service, Continental Oil, Esso 
Standard, Gulf Oil, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Pan American, 
Shell, Sinclair, Sohio Petroleum, Stanolind, Sun and The 
Texas Co. 


Generally speaking, advances for Mid-Continent grade 
crudes followed the pattern set by Phillips—25c bbl.— 
and 30 to 35c bbl. for Texas and Louisiana coastal fields 
as posted by Humble and Esso Standard (Louisiana di- 
vision). 

Higher crude prices spread to central states fields with 
principal buyers posting increases as follows: 

Illinois—Indiana basin, 25c; Kentucky, 10 to 25c, Michi- 
gan, 30c; Ohio, 10c. 

In tank wagon and tank car markets, four major 
companies announced increases in products prices: 

Continental Oil—Advances in tank wagon prices in 
Oklahoma were 0.5c on Diesel fuel, 1c on gasoline and 
kerosine. In the Rocky Mountain states, the company 
upped tank wagon prices Ic on gasoline, 0.5c to 1c on 
kerosine and 0.5c on heating and Diesel oils. 

Esso Standard—tIncreased heavy fuel prices 15c at 
Atlantic seaboard points, 25c bbl. at Gulf Coast points. 
Gasoline tank wagon prices increased in amounts from 
0.8c gal in the Middle Atlantic states—New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Washington, D. C., and some points in 
Virginia—to 1.8c at one point in Louisiana; distillate 
prices increased 0.6c gal. generally in the company’s 
New Jersey-Louisiana marketing area. 

Standard of Indiana—Advanced tank wagon prices in 
10 Midwest states—Tllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Increases, the company said, range from 
0.3 to 1c gal. on gasoline, 0.3 to 0.8c on distillates. Chi- 
cago residual prices are up 0.5c. See p. 41-42 for new 
tank wagon prices at principal points. 

Standard of Ohio—Increased gasoline prices 1 to 1.5c 
gal., kerosine and No. 1 and 2 fuels 0.6 to 0.8c, and 
residual fuels 0.5 to ic. 

In the Mid-Continent and Midwest tank car markets, 
refiners for the most part reported increases of 1c on 
gasoline, 0.5c on distillates and 15 to 30c bbl. for re- 
siduals. 


Regular-grade gasoline for northern shipment was 
quoted at 11.375 to 11.625c, FOB Group 3, Oklahoma. 


While many refiners in the cargo market at the Gulf 
advanced their products quotations, at least two were 
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still quoting pre-crude-advance levels at NPN press time. 
These two said, however, that they were “studying” 
their price schedules and expect to make advances. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, several companies met the 
increase in terminal prices posted by Esso Standard— 
0.8c at most points for gasoline, 0.6c generally for 
distillates, and 15c bbl. for heavy fuels—but higher 
prices were not general at NPN press time. Discounts 
(below summer fill prices) which had been available on 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel prior to the advance in crude 
prices, reportedly had disappeared. 

In foreign markets: 

Creole Petroleum, Jersey Standard subsidiary, ad- 
vanced its prices for Venezuelan crudes in amounts rang- 
ing from 10c for heavier oils to 25 to 30c for lighter 
crudes. Single exception was Lagunillas Heavy, un- 
changed at a flat price of $2.05 bbl. 

Esso Export Corp. boosted its cargo prices for bunker 
“C” fuel, FOB Aruba, N. W. L, 25c to $1.85 bbl., and 
affiliates of the company boosted terminal prices for 
marine fuels 25c bbl. at principal points in the Carib- 
bean area and in Peru. But the question of whether or 
not Middle East crude prices will reflect the rise in U.S. 
postings, thereby establishing a higher market world- 
wide, was wide open. 

Spokesmen for some U.S.-owned, foreign producing 
companies said they believed the advance in U.S. prices 
“may not be reflected in full,” or “for all grades” in 
Middle East, because of surplus of crude oil there and 
the fact the “low” ocean tanker freight rates had greatly 
increased the “selling range” for Middle East crudes. 

Tanker rates have dropped to such unprofitable levels 
for operators that more ships are going into lay-up daily. 
Twenty-three vessels of world tanker fleet went into lay- 
up in seven-day period ending June 17, according to ton- 
nage figures compiled by Dietze, Inc., ship charterers. 


Advance in crude prices and for products at the 
wholesale level served to clear up several retail gaso- 
line price wars. Details follow. (Prices are ex taxes, 
amounts of which are shown in parentheses): 


Denver, Colo. (8c)—Retail postings up 2c at most 
service stations, with private brands generally at 13.5c, 
most major brand outlets at 15.5c; prices still below 
“normal.” Late in April, before war started, postings 
generally were 20.5c for major brands, 18.4c for pri- 
vate brands. 


Hartford, Conn. (6c)—Retail prices back to “normal” 
for first time since January, 1951, with majority of pri- 


vate brands of regular at 17.9c, and major brands at 
19.9%. 


Miami, Fila. (9c)—Pump postings for regular-grade 
gasoline jumped 5 to 6c over the past week-end follow- 
ing withdrawal of 4.5c “voluntary allowances” from 
posted tank wagon prices by principal suppliers. While 
isolated private brand stations still posted 18.4c for 
regular, most were at 18.9c, with major brand outlets 
generally at 19.9c. 
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Moter Gasoline 93 Uct. (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gaseline 90 Oct, oyna 
Okla., yaaa 4 3 (Okla. 
Okla., Group 3 {Rorthern” spt ): ° 
Midwestern Geom 3 basis oe 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 
ea, |) errr ae 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) beteense 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 





N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 
W. Tex, ‘foxes & New Mex. shpt.). 
E. Tex. Truck Tnsp.) .......+.00++: 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular) : 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla shpt.) 
Okla.. Group 3 3 (Northern sh shp’ 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .....-... 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.). 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.). 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .............. 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
N. Tex. (Texas & _— Mex. t. 
BE. Tex. (Truck Tns ts 
Cent. W. Tex. 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & al 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) ........ 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern spt. D secce 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis ese 
N. Tex, (Texas & New ‘Mex. shpt.).. 

(Texas 2 bay Mex. shpt.). 


hw ye eeeotee 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 

ceed BS oe gocas sate ip de 
ork harbor, bar, 

pellnds oe ras 298 

Philade’ pt la, barges 

Baltimore ...... = oe ee 

Baltimore, barges ......+.. eevecessee 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium) : 
New York harbor 
New York harbor, barges ............ 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular): 
New York harbor ......... 
New York harbor, 
Philadelphia ......... eevee 
Philadelphia, barges cocecs 
Baltimore 
















Cent. 












































Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., nee Warren: 
OB Oo ea eer 
86 Oct. Chaser, ebedbentdéeredcscces 

Western Penna,, Oil City: 

OO Out. CPNOM TS ik cd cde cece ce aci 





86 Oct, (Regular, ...............202. 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
ne Gee MS eel. Soe haeccae 
De GOR AUNT: bois se bcc pve de'cba'ev's 












(2)12.5-12.875 

(6)12.375-12.875(2) 

(4)12.375-12.875(2) 
12.75-13.75 


12.75-13 
(2)13-13.75 
13 


«12.75 
12.75-13 
11.75 


(2)11.5-11.625(5) 
(7) 11.375-11.625 
(6)11.375-11.625 


11.75-12.25 
10.75-12.25 
10.75 
11.75 


10.625-11.125 
10.5-10.875(2) 
10.625-10.875 


15.2-16x. 
13.6-15.5 
13 


13.35-14.2 
set | i 14.1 
oe -7-14.5 
(2)12-6-14 
12.6 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


3.75-13.9 
es 75-13.25 


June 1 


bead > -75-14.25 
x13. ; 


(2)12.5-12.875 
x (6)12.375-12.875(2) 
x (4)12.375-12.875(2) 
12.75-13.75 
12.75-13 
«(2)13-13.75 
x13 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (June 16 through June 22) 


Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
dune 18 dune 17 dune 16 
(2)13.75-14.25 «(2)13. 75-14. 25% 12.75-13.25 
13.5 «13.5 12.5 
12.25 12.25 12. 35 
n(2)19.6-13:538 11.5-12.8 (3)11.5-11.875(2) 
11.375-12.875 (2)11.375- 4 ee (6)11.375-11.875 
(2)11.375-12.875 (3)11.375-12.875x (4)11.375-11.875 
12. 75-13. 75x (2)12.75-13x 12-12.75(2) 
12-75-13 «12.75-13x -12. 
12-13. 75x rea) 7: 12.75 sd” any 


11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
12.75-13 12.75-13 x12.75-13x 
11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
(2)11.5-11.625(5) xu (2)11.5-11.625(5) 10.5-11.625(4)x (3) 10.5-10.875 
«(7)11.375-11.625 10.375-11.625 (2)10.375-11.6 (6) 10.375-10.62512) 
«(6)11.375-11.625 me 375-11.625 (4)10.375-11.625x (5) 10.375-10.625 
10.75-12.5 0.75-12.25 10. 75-12. 5% ¢2)10.75-11.7 
10.75-12.25 10-75-1225 10. 75-12. 25x 10.75-11.25 
«11.75-12.25 11-12.25x (2)11-11.25 (2)11-11.25 
10.75-12.25 10.75-12.25 10.75-12.25x 10.75-11.25 
10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
«11.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
10.625-11.125 x10.625-11.125 x10-11.125x% 9.625-10.125 
10.5-10.875(2) «10.5-10.875(2) x9. 73 ‘0, oat?) 9.5-9.875(2) 
«10.625-10.875 «10.375-10.875 x9. 75-10.875x 9.625-9.875 
9.75-11.75 9.75-11.75 9.75- i: 75x (2)9.75-10.8 
10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 «10. 75-11.5x .25-10.5 
«10.5-11.125 9. 875-11. 125 *9.8 875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
«il 10 
14.6-15.7 14.6-15.7 «14.6-15.7 14.35-15.7 
14.25-15.6 14.25-15.6 «14.25-15.6 14.35-15.6 
15.2-16 15.2-16x «15.2 i. te 
13.6-15.5 13.6-15.5x «13.6-15 «13.25-15 
13 13 13 13 


iz” 


Bi 


13.35-14.2 13.35-14.2 - x13.35-14.2 12.85-14.2 
(a> af 1 (2)42-14.1 oy (3)12-14.1 
-2-14.5 13. 7-14. 5x 13 (2)13.7-13.9 
136 3.6 13. 6x 13.6-13.8 
(2) 126-14 (2)12.6-14x x (2)12.6-13.4x «12. 25-13.5 
12.6 12.6 «12.6 12 


13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-13.25x 12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 











GULF COAST 
Products Up With Crude Boost 


Quotations for most products in the Gulf Coast cargo 
market went higher in the past week in wake of the 
25-35c advance in crude prices. As frequently is the case 
in rising or falling markets, trading was virtually at a 
standstill, with refiners and buyers alike waiting to see 
how much various products will reflect the higher cost 
of raw material. 

Advances by refiners in their quotations for cargo 
lots for the most part ranged up to Ic gal. on top-quality 
gasolines, from 0.625c to 0.875c for distillates, and 25c 
bbl. for heavy fuel oil. Since three refiners, all majors, 
said that they had come to no decision on product prices, 
the low quoted prices for most products were unchanged. 

Two grades of oil—43-47 di. and 48-52 d.i—were 


quoted 0.125c higher, ranging upward from 8.25c and 
8.375c, respectively. No. 5 fuel prices also were higher, 
with this grade quoted from $2.35 to $2.50 bbl., 
on the low. 

Although the low quoted prices for gasoline, heating 


up 15c 
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oils, and heavy fuel were unchanged at NPN presstime, 
most refiners who have made advances were quoting 12c 
for 87 oct. regular-grade gasoline, 9.75c for kerosine, 
8.75¢ for No. 2 fuel, and $1.85 per bbl. for bunker “C 
fuel. 

Consensus in the trade ‘was that 93 oct. premium gaso- 
line and bunker “C” fuel had the best chance to “hold” 
an increase at this time, for this normally is the slack 
season for distillates, and export demand for gas oils 
recently has been slow. Quotations for 93 oct. premium 
gasoline ranged upward to 13.25c gal., and from $1.60 
to $2 bbl. for heavy fuel. 

No sales were disclosed. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Gasoline Price Increases Spread 


With the exception of gasoline, Atlantic Coast termi- 
nal prices generally were unchanged the week of June 15. 
Despite the general increase in crude oil prices, most sup- 
pliers said they were watching developments in the cargo 
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market at the Gulf befere taking action on Eastern Sea- 
board quotations. 

Baltimore and Norfolk suppliers boosted their gaso- 
line prices following an increase in tank wagon postings 
announced by Esso Standard, effective June 15, with 
regular-grade quoted at 12.6 to 14c, and 12.5 to 12.9c, 
in the two districts, respectively. And, effective June 22, 
Sinclair Refining has announced a Ic increase in its tank 
car and tank wagon prices throughout Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia. 

New York harbor continues the exception to general 
increase in gasoline prices which started prior to the 
crude price hike, with barge lots of regular still offered 
at the harbor at prices ranging upward from 12c. 

Increase in crude prices failed to bring the buying 
spree which accompanied both the 1946 and 1947 jumps 
in crude oil, and distillate fuel markets were described 
by suppliers generally as “inactive.” Mid-week spot sale 
of 10,000 bbl. of kerosine and 15,000 bbl. of No. 2 fuel 
was reported at slightly off summer-fill New York har- 
bor barge prices of 10.15c and 9.15c for. the two prod- 
ucts, respectively. 

However, suppliers toward the end of the week said 
orders for distillates were beginning to increase, and, 
in some instances, summer-fill discounts were disap- 
pearing. 

Heavy fuels were slow, with bunkering of ships cur- 
tailed by strike-idled dry cargo vessels at many points. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
No. 6 Fuel Up 0.15¢ Gal. 


Prices for No. 6 low-sulfur fuel ranged 0.15c higher 
in Chicago District last week following a like advance 
by one supplier. 

But in spite of rising prices in other wholesale mar- 
kets and the general boost in crude prices, local sup- 
pliers had reported no other price changes up to the 
end of the week. 


There was general expectancy that local gasoline 
prices would rise “probably 1c” and light fuels “about 
0.5c,” trade sources said, but at the same time there 
was no buyer rush for product. 

Quotations for No. 6 low-sulfur fuel ranged from 5.5 
to 6.05c, FOB Chicago District, up 0.15c on range low. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Products Prices Rise 0.5 to 1.125c 


Most Midwest refiners raised their refined product 
prices last week ic on gasoline, 0.5c on light fuels 
and from 15c to 30c bbl. for heavy fuel following the 
general advance in crude oil. Increased quotations re- 
sulted in advances of 0.5 to 1.125c on range lows of the 
various products. 

While most trade sources agreed higher prices were 
“in order,” following the general crude advance, a number 
of resellers and jobbers adopted a “wait and see” atti- 
tude toward the 0.5c hike in light fuels. Despite steadi- 
ness in light fuel markets throughout Middle West, they 
said two things were against it— it’s the “off-season,” 
stocks are high and still building. Open market demand 
was quiet for all products even during the period between 
Phillips’ crude advance on Monday and the time other 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
34 and the price tables appearing on pages 37-42 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 40 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











suppliers met the higher crude price and followed with 
advances in product prices. 

One refiner, on the other hand, said stocks are not 
high in relation to next season's anticipated demand and 
statistics show that secondary inventories are below 
“normal” for June. 

Refiners’ prices for 90 oct. premium-grade gasoline 
ranged from 12.375c to 12.875c; 84 oct. regular-grade 
from 11.375c to 11.625c; 60 oct. and below, 10.625 to 
10.875c, all up ic on range lows and highs. 

The two grades of kerosine were up 0.5c on the low 
and ic on the high to range from 8.875 to 9.625c. Diesel 
(58 di.) fuel ranged from 8.625 to 8.875c, up 0.5c on the 
low and high. No. 2 fuel was quoted at 8 to 8.125c, up 
0.75¢c on range low and 0.375c on high side. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Refiner Ups ‘Gas’ 1c, Light Fuels 0.8c 


One Central Michigan refiner last week raised his 
gasoline prices 1c and his light fuels 0.75 to 0.8c follow- 
ing a general advance of 30c for Michigan crudes, but 
other refiners said they were waiting to see what effect 
“expected” tank wagon increases would have on prices in 
their marketing areas. 

Most refiners held the opinion that residual fuels 
“could not stand” an increase due to their unsettled condi- 
tion, and there was considerable comment among refiners 
that 1c advance for gasoline was “not enough.” Most 
agreed 0.5 to 0.8c for light fuels was “about right” if 
heavy fuels were able to take their proportionate share 
of the 30c crude hike—0.5c if residuals could take their 
“full share” of the increase, 0.8¢ if only a part. 

The one refiner’s advance for light products raised 
range highs as follows: 84 oct. regular-grade gasoline, 
12.5 to 13.5c, up 0.25c; range oil, 11.5 to 12.8c, up 0.55c; 
46-49 kerosine, 11.55 to 12.8c, up 0.4c; and No, 1 prime 
white, 11.5 to 12.55c, up 0.55c, 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
WO SB nce cece ves ctseceuee 15.89 12.34 
WO BBD 50's 6 cd vtedeeses 15.36 oF 80 
Year Ago .. 15.36 


1.65 

Dealer index ‘is an average of dealer tank ‘isle prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadeiphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











WESTERN, PENNA. 
Wax Price Climbs Another 0.15c 


Crude scale wax was quoted higher in Western Penna. 
the past week but refiners for most part reported un- 
changed quotations for other products. Trading generally 
continued quiet. 

Withdrawal of his 4.6c quotation for crude scale by 
one refiner resulted in a new price range of 4.75 to 5c 
for both 122-124 and 124-126 AMP grades. Product 
continued in short supply with most refiners sold up 
well in advance. 

An Oil City district refiner reported a 0.35c increase, 
to 13.25c, in his quotation for regular-grade gasoline, 
but aside from this refiners said they had as yet made 
no changes in gasoline following the 0.6c general ad- 
vance in tank wagon throughout Pennsylvania by At- 
lantic Refining on June 17. 


Most refiners expect lubricating oils to be bolstered 
by the advance in Mid-Continent crude prices. Antici- 
pated firming in Mid-Continent lube oils should eventually 
benefit their own market, refiners said. 


At the same time, there were reports the past week 
that bright stock and 200 vis. neutral were available at 
lc under low quoted prices of 23c and 25c for the two 
products, respectively, but these reports lacked confir- 
mation. Shipments of branded motor oils continued sea- 
sonally good. 

Interest in cylinder stocks focussed on an inquiry from 
an Italian railroad for 500 tons of Penna. superheated 
steam refined. The offerings, details of which could not 
be learned, have been made, and award of contract (s) is 
expected to be made later this month. 

Buyers showed no interest in kerosine or light fuels. 
Petrolatums continued strong and in short supply. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Crude Hike Matched by Products Rise 


Increases of 0.5c on distillates, 1c on gasoline and l5c 
to 30c on residual fuel were reported by many Mid- 
Continent refiners in the past week, as they moved to 
offset higher crude costs by raising their refined prod- 
uct quotations. 

In some areas, lows of price ranges were affected. 
Open market trading, however, was slow despite heavy 
demand for gasoline and residual] fuel, because refiners 
generally were hesitant to fill spot orders, “until the 
market settles down.” 

At end of week, this is the way price changes were 
shaping up in the various areas of the Mid-Continent: 

Oklahoma, northern shipment—price ranges for gaso- 
line and light products generally up 0.5c to 1c, with 
residual fuel priced 20c higher. Regular-grade gasoline 
was quoted at 11.375c to 11.625c. Kerosine ranged up- 
ward from 8.875c, Diesel and No. 1 fuel from 8.625c. 
No. 6 fuel ranged from $1.05 to $1.30. 

Oklahoma, local shipment -—— Regular-grade gasoline 
priced from 11.5 to 11.625c, and premium from 12.5c 
to 12.875c, both up ic. Burning oils generally up 0.5c. 
No. 6 fuel priced from $1.05 to $1.30, up 20c. 

North Texas—93 oct. gasoline priced from 13.75c to 
14.25c, but lows of most other products unchanged at 
end of week. One refiner boosted his No. 6 price from 
$1.50 to $1.75. Others were still studying their price 
schedules, expecting to announce changes shortly. 

East Texas—Stoddard solvent up Ic, to 12.25c. No. 
6 up to $1.25, 15c over previous low. No. 1 fuel priced 
at 9.625c, up 0.5c. One refiner raised his quotations 1c 
on all grades of gasoline, but lows generally were un- 
changed. As in the case of North Texas refiners, an- 

(Continued on p. 43) 





Crude Oil Prices 

Since all details of crude oil price changes 
made beginning June 15 by various companies 
and confirmation of new postings were not avail- 
able at NPN press time, the complete crude 
tables which ordinarily are published in last issue 
of the month are being omitted this week. Com- 
plete tables will be published in July 1 issue. 
See p. 36-37 of June 17 NPN, and p. 33 of this 
issue. 
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Summary of River Barge Commercial Shipments from Gulf Coast—March 1953 


(Figures in bbis. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oil and Gas Division) 
Crude Oil Gasoline Kerosine 


EXAS to: 
ae Serer vere te eee eee ey Yt, a eee 
DE Bc dc ttenewcthasssevues 05. betwee 313,168 11,189 
11,189 


Heating Oil 


722,250 224,872 263,555 
NOTE: Add 210,714 bbis. of crude oil eneoes from Louisiana to District 2 to February 1953 Summary. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 22 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with Nationa] Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prics shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker termina] operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck tr barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck’ transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA,, Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

‘ . Prem, ............ «(2)12.5-12.875x 

84 Oct. Reg. .. oa ce eee ee(2)11,5-11.625(5)x 
M & below «10.625—11.125x 


CALIFORNIA 


Les Angeles Dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
x (6)12.375-12.875(2)x 
g. oe ae MCT) 11.375-11, 625x 
.- Me ‘below ot¥ess x10.5—-10.875(2)x 


MIDWESTERN (Greup 3 basis) 

90 Oct. Prem. .. ««(4)12.375 -12.875x 
84 Oct. Reg. . .x(6)11.375-11.625x 
60 Oct, M & below. x10.625—10.875x 


San Francisco Dist.: 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt's 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK, (For shipment te Ark, & La.) 
42-44 W.W. .... «9.375 
Tractor fuel ..... ; «10.25 
52 & below D.I. Diesel... . 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 
. fuel ap tes 
‘ fuel 
17.85-18.6 : fuel 
fuel 
fuel 


(2)14.1-18.1 
(2)13.1-15.6(2) 


15.85-16.1 WESTERN PENNA* 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., ee ee 


41-43 w.w, 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 42-44 w.w. 


. x (2)13. 75-14. 25x Range oil 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 
fuel 


x12. 75-13. 75x 


Ay” “ge ERIS eee 
. M & below 9.75-11. 75x 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


«13.5 41-43 w.w. 
x12.75-13x 42-44 ww, 
x12.75—-13x Range oil 
10. 75-12. 25x 
x10.75-11.5% No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 3 fuel 


TEX. (Truck transport lots) No. 6 fuel 


Oct, Prem, ...... 

Oct. Prem, 

Oct. Prem. 

Oct, Reg, 

Oct. M & below ...... 


x(2) ists vibe 


x11. 75-42. 2x 41-43 w.w. 


410.5-41-125% 
. W. TEX, (Truck transport lots) oo | oe 
SD Gee. DEOMR, ceesciicidcccs x13 . 6 fuel 


82 Oct, Reg. Peaks «11.75 
60 Oct. M & below ...... xil 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
90 Cot, Prem, ...ccseccees x13 
80 Oct. Reg. .. ste «11.75 


; > No. 6 fuel 
60 Oct. M & below ....-. «10.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 41-43 w.w. 
90 Oct. Prem. ............ 12.563-12.625x 42-44 w.w. 
88 Oct. Prem, ............ 12.563-13.375x No. 1 fuel 
84 Oct, Reg. «11.563-11.75x No, 2 fuel 


82 Oct. Reg. . «11.563—12.375x No. 6 fuel 
60 Oct, M & below x10.6—11.625~% 


WESTERN PENNA, BE, TEX, (Truck 
Bradford-Warren: 41-43 w.w. 
42-44 ww. 
13.75-14 
12.75 (2) No, 1 fuel 


13.75-13.9 2 os 
12.75-13.25x 


CENT, W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


13.9(2) 41-43 w.w, 


12.9(2) 58 & above D.I, Diesel... . 


No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


«14.5 


x 
» o(2)8. 625-9. 375x 


. .«(5)8.875-9.625x 


11 9(3)8.625-9.375x 


58 & above D.I. Diesel. 
ae eece ss oe (5)8.625-—8.875(2)x 


Range ot 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


58 & above DI. Diesel. 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


x8.875-9.625x (2)11.25-11.65 
10.5 
10.75~11.15 
10.5-10.75(2) 
x8.625-8.875(5)x 3 fuel se 10.5 
non 10.5 
(2) Pittsburgh 


x$1.05—1.30(2)x (2)11.4-11.65 
10.65 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ; inte 11.35 


(3) 10.65-10.75 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.525—10.65 
* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0.5c 
gal, summer-fil! discount. 


«(3)8.875—9.625x 
x8.625—9x 
«(6)8—8. 25x 


1 e(2)7.75—Bx 
x$1.05-1.30(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central meena refineries. ) 
Range oil ... : 11. 
46-49 w.w. kero. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) P.W. distillate 


No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel . 

U.G.1. gas oil 
1 


10. 75-11. 5(3) 


-x(3)8.875-9.625x 10.375—11(2) 


-x(4)8.875-9. 625 


. 0 (3)8. 625-8. 875% 
«x (5)8.625—-8.875x 
x (5)8—8.125~ 
x$1.05—1.30x 


No. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0, Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
Mewes § . htwe vc cb cn cwades «12.5 
No, 1 fuel at ebbdewe és ke «12.3 
8. 75-10. 25x No. 2 fuel x11.3 
9.625 Diesel (Light & Mea.). «12.3 

x(2)9-9.75(2)x 
$0.90-1. 75x CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
40-43 w.w. 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist, (PS 100) 

San Francisco Dist.: 
10-43 w.w, 
Heavy tuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) . 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 
Les Angeles Dist.: 
40-43 ww. . 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 30v) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


14.4-14.8 


8.75 
x9. 75-10. 75x 
8. 75-10. 25x 
x9. 25-9. 75x 
$0.90-1.90x 


9-9.75(2)x 
9-9.5(2)x 


x8.5-9. 75x 13.7-14.8 


«9.625 
x$1. 25-1. 60x (2)13.8-14.3 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan refineries) 
13.5-14.75(2) 
13.26-13. 7512) 
12.5-13. 75x 
(2)12.25-12.75 


JUNE 24, 1953 


42-44 w.w. 

52 & below D.I, Diesel. 

58 & above D.1. Diesel. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1D Fe Ss x$1.225~1.35(3)x 


ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 

turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 5.5( Quotations) 
roB y - < “queprenseed 


Grade 26-70 .... 5( Quotations) 
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NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


‘FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Beusvi diluent 


11.3752) 

1L.87542) 

11.875(3) 

10.875(3) 

11. 87542 

12.375-13.125(2) 
(2) 18.125-13.620 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 

Stoddard soivent 
Pittsburgh: 

Stoddard solvent 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P. naphtha .. 

Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 

Rubber solvent ........ evesececes 


Ee. TEXAS (Truck Truspt. lots) 


Stoddard solvent ....... «12.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. tots, 
Stoddard solvent ........ “11.5 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 22 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 
New York 
Harbor 17(4) 
Philadelphia 16.5(4) 
Baltimore 
Boston 


17.544) 
Providence .... .... 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commercial Industrial 
District Propane 
N. Y, Harbor .... & 8 
Philadelphia 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore . sees 
Hastings ene eee 
Guif Coast .625(2) 3.625(2) 
Houston ios .625 3.625 
Toledo .... kes 7 





Wodel LCTorold] 'w SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cant fis it iass. 
Customer tanks J Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD., Toronto, Ontario 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 


tank installations 











ROGRESS 


Is YOUR business growing? 


Are YOUR sales expanding? . 
Establish yourself with one of the oldest refiners in the 
Pennsylvania Field and build your business on the unsur- 
passed quality of UNITED’s 100% Pure Pennsylvania 


Lubricating Oils . 


. . Enjoy the benefits of a Sales Policy 


based on the protection of the individual jobber and 


marketer. 


Join the UNITED family and watch your business grow ! 


Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress” 





THE woR.o's Faned-..100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL. 





MEMBER *.G.C.O.A PERMIT No 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 





LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTEKN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col. wer at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 

10 p.t. 

15 p.t. 


25 p.t. ; 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-406 4. 
0 p.t. 


24. 5 
(5) 23-24 


(2)18-19 

(2)19-20 

(2)21-22(2) 
26(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


86-110 vis. 

150 vis. 

180 vis. 

200 vis. 

250 vis. 

280 bg 

300 v 3 

eriahe Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 


BUD OAD dra dsce cocoa 
150-160 vis. D: 
O-10 PD. «vcceccccccces 19.5-20.5 
10-25 p.p, 19.5-20 
120 vis. D: 
18.5-19.5 


(2)23-24(3) 
(2)14-15(3) 


(2)14.5-15.5(3) 
(2)15.5-16.5(2) 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p. p., 95 v.1. 
Neutral Olls—Solvent (95 
170-180 vis. 

200-210 vis. 

300 vis. 

Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green ...... 16 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright 80 via, 0-0 5 z10° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i .. (3)20.5-21.5 
Neutral Otle—Vis, “at 100°; 95 by & bo p.t. 
+ de neegptebpmisearberer 
300 6 15(3) 
500 » (2)16.5-17(2) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE wanes 


24% pest pt rteae 10.5(6) 
= oe yuan ae 12(6) 
13(6) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(4) 17-18(2) 


iF ce 
-&- - 


n , 
~~ 


Feae tage 


10.5(5) 
12(6) 
13(6) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
17(6) 


7 


Bor OF rn Grn 
AAAAARAM 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis,, carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less., 
Snow white .. sees €2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white .« (3)6.625-7.25 
Lily white «+ (2)6.375-7 
‘ (2)6-6. 75 

Soft yellow ae (2)5-5.25 
Light amber (2)5-5.25(2) 

ber (2)4,75-5(2) 
(2)4.5-4.875 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 22 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


90 Oct. 86 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline 
%13.35-14.2 

(2)12-14.1 
14.4(7) 

x (2)12.6-14x 
12.6 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C,, in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.M.P. ...--+-ee> 

83 Oct. Kerosine 124-126 A.m.p 

Reg. Gasoline Ne. 1 Fuel* # 
(2)10.25-11.35(2)x 
x (2)10.15-11.25(2)x 
(6) 11.05-11.65(2)x 
(6)10.85-11.45(2)x 


92 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline 
«14.6-15.7 Sass 
x14.25-15.6 13 


District 
N. Y. Harbor 
do barges 
Albany : 15.9(6) 
Baitimore «13.6-15.5x% 
do barges. 13 
Baton Rouge 
do barges 
Boston - -(6)15.9-16.4 
Charleston . .(2)13.3-14.475 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 
Houston .... 12.25-14.3% 
do barges. (2)12.25-14.3x 
Jacksonville -4-13.7(6) 
Miami ...... 3.7 
Mobile 3.4(3) 
New Haven 5.7(3) 
New Orleans 6 
do barges .6 
Norfolk 3.5-13.8x% 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
do barges 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington 
sw, ¢€ 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB ont agg Fy AR 
. (3)10.75-11.35(2)x bbis.; fully refined, sia loose. x 
11.1 x10.3 are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
il in bags or cartons 


214.2 (12) 10.95-11.55(3)x Crade Seale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
‘ (2)10.7-11.3x 124-126 white 6.1(2) 5 .5-6.1(2) 

Fully Refined: 

123-5 ...... 95 

.95(3) 

-95(3) 


higher than 


12.6-13.4x 


14.4(9) 
(2)12.3-12.375% 
11.5(2) 
(2)11.25-12.3% 
11.25-12.3x 
12.4-12.7(7) 
12.7 
12.4(3) 
14.2(3) 
11.6 
11.6 
«12.5-12.9% 
12.4 
13.7-14.5x 
13. 6x 
12.7(4) 
14.514) 
14.415) 
12.4-12.715) 
12.4-12.6(4) 


«9.75(2) 
9-9. 75x 
11.4(11) 
11.5(2) 
10.4(4) 130-32 
(5) 10.95-11.55(2)x 133-5 
9.7-10.33x 35-7 . 
9.7-9.95 138-40 
(4)10.75-11.35(2) 
10.4(2) 
(6)10.85-11.45(2)x 
(6)10.75-11.35(2)x 
11.55) 
(6)11.05-11.65(2)x 
(6)10.95-11.55(2)x 
11.4547) 
11.15(8) 


5-8 .65 
5-8 .65 
5-8.75 
.5-8.75 
.05-8 . 75 
, 05-8 .75 
(3)8 .05-8 .75 


125-7 . 
128-30 


.05(3) 
3.05(3) 
-05(3) 
.05(2) 
0.05 


PDs: 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Moter Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem 
84 Oct. Reg 
tight Fuel Olls 
Range oil 

No, 2 fuel 


Heavy Fuel Oils > 
ag = ’ No. 5, low sulfur . 

(3)10.45-11.05x sie « oO Sy ae 
(4910.25-10.85x% (3)4.24-4.49% No. 5, high sulfur . . 6.35-6. 75x 


12.05-12.55 12.05-12.85x (2)10.7-11.3% 


12. 85-14. 6x 
(3)12.1-13. 6x 
Diese! Oi! Light Diesel 
Shore Plants* # Ships’ Bankers # 
No. 5 Fuel (50 cet., 65 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 ¢.1.) 
«$2.77 (7)10.15-10.75x (3)$4.24-4.49% 
«2.74 eee 


Gas House (2)10.375-11.3% 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oil*# No. 4 Fuel 9.375-10. 25x 
N. Y. Harb, (2)9.25-10.35(2)x ~10.45 (5)$3.07-3.63 
do barges .(2)9.15-10.25(2)x .... (5)3.04-3.43 
Albany ....(9)10.05-10.65(2)x 10.45 3.82 
Baltimore (8)9.85-10.45(2)x% %10.55 3.10-3.25x 


x2 80 
do barges. (3)9.75-10.35(2)x 9.95 3.04-3.19x 


«2.74 
«2.42 
«2.39 


No. 6, low sulfur ... «(295.5 05 


Baton Rouge x9 «9.4 6, high sulfur «5.35 7x 


do barges 
Boston ....(12)9.95-10.55(3)x 


«9.4 “3.74 No 


(4)10.35-10.95x  4.27-4.53 


Charleston 
Houston 

do barges 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile 
New 
New Orleans 


(4)9.9-10.5»% 


8.625-9.25 
8-8.5(2) 
10.4(8) 
10.5 
9.5(2) 


Haven. (6)9.95-10.55(2)x 


8.5-9.3% 


10.35 3.06(5) 


10-10. 6x 
8.5(2) 

10.4(6) 
10.52) 


4.18-4.43x 

(5)3.49-3.70 
4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 


(3)10.35-10.95x 


1 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker © Diesel 


(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Guif 


8.7-9.7x (2)3.49-3.74x tenes 
Veracruz 


Minatitlan 


. ‘ 
do barges 8.7 ved 2.14 rece 
Norfolk . « (4)9.75-10.35(2)% %10.75 2.66 
Pensacola .. 9.5 y 
Philadelphia (6)9.85-10.45(2)% «10.55 

do barges. (6)9.75-10.35(2)x 
Pt. Everglades 10.5(4) a ts 
Portland. .(6)10.05-10.65(2)x 10.45 
Providence .(6)9.95+10.55(2)% 10.35 
Savannah 10.4517) — 
Tampa 10.2515) 
Wilmington, 
oe. phe 


10.15-10.75"  -4.19-4.49% age 
tee 9.5 wor 
“$4(6) (6)10.25-10.85x (3)4.24-4.49% 
see Guaymas 
Manzanillo ........ 
Salina Cruz 


10.515) 4.473(3) 

(3)10.45-11.05x 

(3)10.35-10.9.5% 
10.4515) 
10.2546) 


4.10 
pee 4.10 
4.28 

4.452(5) 
4.368(5) 


3.06(3) 


PACIFIC COAST 


‘Ita Ships’ Bankers, 
ot Deep Tank Lets) 
san Pedro, Calif.. 
San Francisco .... 
Portiand, Ore. .... 
Seattle, Wash. 


(4)9.9-10. 5x «10.5 10-10.6x (2)4.18-4.43% 
Fuel Bunker 0 Fue 


Diese 
(P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
$4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
4.41(4) 1.85(4) 
4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
4.62(4) 2.1014) 


Ne. 6 


N.Y. Harb. (10)$2.13-2.28(2)% (12)$2.10-2.25(2)% $2.20-2.28 2.20-2.25(3) (9) $2.10-2. 25% (2)$3.91-4.16(2)x 
Albany. .... 2.45 
Baltimore (4)2.16-2.31x 
Baton Rouge x1.98 
Boston (4)2.17-2.32% (4)2.14-2.29% 
Charleston 2.08-2.23x (2)2.05-2. 20x 
Corpus Christi 73 1.70 
Houston ; 70-1.98 (3)1.70-1,.95(2) 
Jacksonville 2.0516) 02(6) 
Miami .... 2.00 
Mobile. .... .78 
New Haven .15(3) 
New Orleans .73-1.98x 
Norfolk ...(2)2.11-2,26x 
Pensacola awe 
Philadelphia .(7)2.13-2.28x 
Pt, Everglades 2.00(2) 
Portland .... 2.17(2) 
Providence 2.14(5) 
Savannah 2.08(5) 
Tampa... 1.97(5) 
Wilmington, 

Th dae 





(3)2.10-2. 25x 2.28 (3)2.10-2.25x 
«1.95 1, 70-1. 95x 
(4)2.14-2.29% 
(2)2.05-2.20x 
(3)1.70-2.10 


(9)1.70-1.95(3) 


2.25 x4.16(2) 
. «3.49 





2:28 2.29 


3.15 
3.24(5) 


This Is Your 
Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 


Space Rates. 


2.12 
(3)1.70-1.95x 
(4)2.08-2. 23x 


roe = bO 


$3.49(2) 
(3)2.08-2.23_ 


2.00-2.05 
(8)2.10-2.25x 
1.97(2) 
2.14 
2.114) 
2.05(4) 
1.94(4) 


2. -05 
(7)2.10-2.25x% 3.91-4.16(3)x 

1.97(3) 

2.14 

2.11(3) 

2.0515) 

1.94(5) 


2:28(5) 2.255) 


2.32-2.39 2.29 
oe oe NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


N. 


(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of some 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c higher than prices shown above. (#) At points 
north of and including Charleston, gas oil and Diesel oil prices, and prices at highs of ranges 
for kerosine and No, 2 fuel, are subject to 0.5¢ gal. (2l¢ bbl.) summer-fill discount 
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TANK CAR BUYERS 
e 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
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DEPENDABILITY 


manereatins AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to. South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20 ef 














Marketers— 
Compounders— 
Packagers— 


WEST PENN OIL COMPANY 
Warren, Penna. 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 22 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
Other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 

Grade 115/145 .... 18.75 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 9(2)-—9.625(3)-9.75(3)x 
Grade 100/130 .... 17.25 No, 2 Fuel 
Grade 91/96 ...... 16.25 


onapenal oom Diesel & Gas Oils 
bs . Tremium 
43-47 Diesel Index. 8.25—8.75(2)-—8.875x 
12. 25-12. 75-12. 875-13 (2)-13.25(2)x 48-52 Diesel Index. x8.375—8.875(2)-9-9.125 
oo Cat. Eremiam.. 218.25-12.375-13.6u 53-57 Diesel Index. 8.375-8.5-9(2)-9.25x 
Oct. Regular .. ‘ . w 
11. 25-11. 75-11.875-12(4)-12. 25x 
els——Cargoes 
Oct. -. 10.75~-11.375-11.5x Heavy Fu : 
‘ 10.5-11.125x No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. x$2.50-2.60x 
Bunker ‘‘C’’ Fuel.. 
10-10. 75-11x $1.60(2)-1.85(4)-1.90(2)-2.00 


** 8(2)_8,5-8.625(3)-8.75(3)-8.875x 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S, gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree or gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 
Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbi. Loading Port Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 
Arabian 2.29 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.2 Feb. 
iraq 1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 
Iraq 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 
Qatar 1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 


Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 
Kuwait $1.50 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 31-31.9 Apr. 
— (Persian Gulf) 1.75 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 Apr. 


raq ( 
"Sediterranens} 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Apr. 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less lc per bbl. 


Price 
Crude Gravity API $/Barrei FOB 


Bachaquero ........... 14-14.9 $1.76 Las Piedras or Amuay 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy | . 6886 19-19.9 2.13 Amuay 

Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.30 Amuay 

Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... 26-26.9 Amuay 

Tia Juana oo. 30-30.9 Amuay 

Mara ..... 30-30.9 Las Piedras or Amuay 
Cumarebo ...... 48-48.9 
San Joaquin 

Oficina 

Mulata 

Jusepin 

Quiriquire 

Temblador . 

Pedernales 20-20.9 


RPP wo potets 
Pong 
BSSzEF 


SSRRS 


Caripito 
Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
18 .85(2) 17.35(2) 16.85(2) 
18 .95(2) 17.45(2) 16.95(2) 
18.85 17.35 16.85 
18.85 17.35 16.85 
Charleston, 8. C. 18.75 17.25 16.75 
New Orleans, La, “(Baton Rouge) ...... 17.75 16,25 15.75 
Houston, Texas 17 .25-17.75 15. 75-16 .25 15-15 .75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


90 Oct. Premium 
86 Oct. Ri 
Kerosine bWew 2 ies 
ROO WOM 5 esse cdcceccccecncsa - 3230 10.35(2 
-_ 4 Ano . eens . Tae ie 
o. WE veces -» 11.2¢4) -2-10. 
No, 5 Fuel .... 1 asia) ssn 


SB ere eee 7. ) 
sett eetsvennd th (2) x7 .85a(b 8 -85(3) (2)6. 5-7x(b) 


(b) Price correct on and since June 19. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 





Atlantic 
Gasoline ero, & 
(Regular Grade) 9 1 No. 2 

Coens. Dir. Fuel Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 


Pa.x15.9 15.9 14.8 13.6 
15.6 15.6 13.95 
.-x16.2 16.2 13.95 
..«16.2 16.2 13.95 
Harrisburg --e15.9 15.9 13.6 
Philadelphia ..%15.3 15.3 
Pittsburgh ....%16.2 16.2 
Reading ......%15.9 
Wilkes Barre. .x15.9 
Williamsport . .x16.2 
Wilmington, 


Allentown, 


Greensburg 


New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass.. 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 
Prov., R. I. . 
Camden, N. J. 
Newark’ 


Binghamton 


Syracuse 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 


AP RSRAAAAR ASEH! BE: S 
ePUaAeAanaraaea : 


weer t-te eo 
& cesceosceooooooos: of8: © SoSessoesesoe 


 LPSBHMEsSeoseuven, Ne. 3 ANAIIAIAssS 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.w. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh . 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. 


No. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 7.86 


Discounts: 


Summer-fill discount of 0.5¢ allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. i & 2 fuels. 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 

x Effective June 17. 


No. 6 
6.07 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental’s 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


iff 


. Denver, Colo, . 
Grand Junc. .... 


unnounoooooooooos 


Muskogee, Okla. ° 
Oklahoma City .. 
13 


oe 
COSHBOHMRAONOSID 
00 09 09 &© 60 G0 00 =3 G0 00 On G0 G0 00 G0 GP Oo 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


Discounts: 
Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 


than 200° gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
100 gals, and over, deduct ic, 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


JUNE 24, 1953 


. if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


effect June 22, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to iater correction. 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala. 1/40¢ on gasoline; 


1/20c; Fila. 1/8¢; Ul, 3/100c; 


Ark, 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200¢; Mo. 1/25c; Neb, 2/100c; 


Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20¢; Okla, 
and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich 


Gaso- §£SSO 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


CHEVRON 


STANDARD OF inicular) Ay. 80/87 
CALIFORNIA T.T. T.T. 


400 Gals. & over 


FF 


San Fran., Cal. 
Los Augeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. .. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane .... 
TACOMS co cecccccce 
Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake, U. 


obo a anavoanar 
yee rer Tener er tet) 
wr rrt) rest 
coucoummovsunn 


Phoenix, "Ariz. 

Reno, Nev. eeece 
Portland, Ore, 

Seattle, Wash. .. 
Spokane ........+ 
SOON | co cxncaces 
Boise, Idaho ..... 
Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T. H... 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
JUNEAU .nncencens 


REESEBERNBEES! 
SAN GTAH WH Hr anw 


Boiss—Se gas tax applies to motor fuel 
7: avgas taxes are 2c federal, 


avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 


5 a 5e gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax, All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 5.0c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-309 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal, deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oll—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 

A ma gals., add 0.5c; less 
5c. 

x Effective 7 “2 


HUMBLE 
oll T.w. 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft, Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 
Notes: 


T.w. prtens abe to Ot atnenes af Centete:ne 
consumers. 


Ha 
| 


ecco 
subs 2 
eyes 
eococe 


2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8c; 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasolinex 


STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark ....... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland bs 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke .. + 
Charleston, w. Va. 
Fairmont . 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling yer 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury .. 
Charleston, 8. Cc. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 
New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria J 
Lake Charles 
Shreveport 
New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis . e 
ae 
Nashville ...... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 


CUS AIsSHMDOO™. 


wre DeODwWUH Deae 


aVonmnN oe 
= 


“2-3 bo. 


~o@ 


> - 
Se ee es ee 
5 oe = 

FocanwH OA awe 


Newark, N. J. 
3.600 gals. & over... 
Steel Dbls. .....4-54. 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel Dbis. ......+0++ 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....++.-+ 
500-3,599 gals. .. 


Stee] bbis, 


No. Ix No. 2x ire. ry No. 6xT 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14 
Newark 14 
Baltimore, Ma.. 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Norfolk, Va, ..... 
Danville 
Petersburg ...... 
Richmond ........ 
Roanoke .. 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 
Mt, Airy 
Raleigh ... 
Salisbury ye 
Charleston, 8, C. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg . 13 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not 
clude ic state tax. 
Discounts: Summer-fill discount of O0.5¢ al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels, 
Notes: Kerosine No, 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add le for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,050 gais.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
price is $2.68 per obi 

Effective dates: x June 22; xT June 20. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8 
OlL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Dealer Gasoline 
T.W. Taxes 
St. John’s, Nfld. .. bd 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 20 
St. John, N. B.. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man, .. 
Sask. 


836 
77 


DaASDewcowrcnwrgVwove 
on 


aH 


coeceocooeseoo 


Oe Om tee ew 
" peepeeseeeeEsE 
a? et) eee LL 


B. 23.5. 0.0.. 
(*) Price ts for Esso. Extra | SPmeinene. 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes 


4) 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 
Grade Grade — oo agg ——. Grade) 
91 
T.W. T.W. To. "7.0. T.W. 


15.4 


“—. Lp City: 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Jamestown vo 
Mt. Vernon ........ 
Platttsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse .... 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Danbury ... pee, 
Hartford ........... 
New Haven 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland 
Boston, Mass. ...... 
Concord, N, H. 
Lancaster 
Manchester . — 
Portsmouth ... oe ‘ 22 2 PP ul5.1 
Providence, R. ‘: i : 21. 22. 24.0 14.4 
Burlington, ., Se ; hs - ‘ «15.3 15.3 
Rutland - bee's = coy co pes e sess 
Tank Wagon Prices N Syracuse _ Providence 
Mineral Spirits s 7. . 21.0 F x 18.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 18. 22.5 19.5 P 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5¢ discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; al] prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5c discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5¢ discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more 
Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; al] other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective June 10 


OHIO STANDARD 


~ 
SWASHHIANCUTNOU HH ONE Hee 
og . *-. . . . . 6 é¢6 . . oo © . 

SOP OHHEAANORUOUHH DIE RRR 


DH wen tm NOME: HORe WA WT& 


x 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Schio Sohio Sohio R p . Sohio 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. v Sol- No. Ix No. 2x 
Taxes 91 tha tha 


ae Sohio-Heat 
Akron 5 ips 13 


Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Lima . 
Man: field 
Marion ... 
Portsmouth 
Toledo 23. ° 
Youngstown nen 23 . FY sg 
Zanesville ..... 6.0 23. 27. : ; 22.0 22. 1.0 4.7° 14. 13 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation per oat State Road Tax by supporting saeliaaae with’ State Tax inzemption 

A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar opera: resellers, 2c off consumer t.w, 

Nos. 1 and 2 fuel: Prices are for 100 gals. or more. 50 to 99 gals. add ic per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
Notes: Naphthas & Solvents— T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more, For other deliveries: 150-499 gals , add 2c 

gals., add 5c. 

Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless other Wise noted. 8S.S_ prices are at company-operated stations 

x Effective June 20. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
Red Crown Stanol 


Furnace 0i}———___——_- 

(Reg. Grade) Gaso- Kero- 100 100- 175- 350 1,000 
Cons. Dir. sine 49 = 999s gals. gals. 
T.W. gals. gals. & over & over 
nd.. «19.0 

eas: ae 

. «1. 

. wi7 

ones Wat. 

Wichita, ‘Kans. «o ae 
Omaha, Nebr. ... x17. 
. 218. 

. 318 

Milwaukee, Wisc. . «18 


Fuel Olts—T.W 


24. 

24. 
24. 
24 
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7 
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24. 


23. 
23. 
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22.0 
i) 


; less than 150 





te 


ice ® ean-< +p Covington, Ky. 
«13.6 yee Lexington 
one> seit oad Louisville 
Paducah 
Jackson, Miss. ........ 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 


warermto Soo 
SAADAIAMIRAAa 
ecooooocoucse 





H 


1-99 gals. ... 
100-149 gals, 

150 gals. & over .... 
100-399 gals. ...... 
4100 gals, & over 


_ oe 
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Gasoline tax column includes these city 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, lc city Other taxes not included in 
Prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


prices apply also to al! Notes: 


classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective June 22. of 50 gals. prices. P 


1-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over .... ‘ 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in specicl type or with border— 
$13.50 per column 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 
Business ", Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’"—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: Four 1,500 gallon vertical oil 
storage tanks $100.00 each. & Riddle 
©o., Wheeling, West Va. 


FOR SALE: 1951 LFT MACK Diesel Tractor 
and Heil 5600 gallon Comp. Tandem Trailer. 
Condition like new. $8,975.00. Penn Economy 
Ol Co., Bedford, Pa, 


FOR SALE: ONE 10 BARREL steam jacketed 
oil blending tank. Legs attached. Morrison 
Bros. unit which carries Underwriters label. 
— Ol Co., 802 E, Main St., Madison, 


FOUR TOKHEIM LOW BOY pumps with ex- 
tension hose, two 4,000 gallon UG tanks with 
double openings, 1 Bych 1% HP Westinghouse 
compressor, all new and below the market. 
Premium Oil Stores, 1400 Broadway, Colum- 
bus, Georgia, Phone 3-1518, 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gai. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 

Marshall Railway Equipment C 
50 Church St., io 1, te 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8990 


Position Wanted 


SALES ADMINISTRATOR — AGE 34, with 
major marketer since 1945 as lube salesman, 
enginee, sales aralyst and sales promoter 
desires position a Industrial Sales Manager 
or Assistant on West Coast. Box . 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: FIVE 20,000 gallon used horizontal 
bulk storage tanks. Heat Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 131 Putman 8S.W., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
can, 


For Sale 


LATE 1951 FORD F-S tractor—deluxe cab, 
heater, 2 speed axle, new motor. 4500 gallon 
Fruehauf 3 compartment tank trailer skirted. 
double valves, air brakes and 1000 x 20 tires 
throughout. Excellent condition. Bargain 
Premium Oi) Stores, 1400 Broadway, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. Ga. Ph. 3-1518, 


FOR SALE: Two—6500 gallon 4 compt 
Standard Steel tandems—§$3150.00 Eight— 
5000 to 5600 gallon Fruehaufs, Fraziers and 
Butlers—$1750.00 to $3150.00. Three—4000 
galion asphalt tandem tanks $1950.00 to 
$4150.00. Bruce E. Hackett Co., 621 West 58th 
St., Kansas City 2, Missouri. Call Hiland 
1385. 





DIESELS AND PUMPS 


Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- 
inder Baldwin Model VG Diese] En- 
gines, each connected to Worthington 
Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 
both units with Falk Couplings and 
other accessories. Location Ohio, im- 
mediate delivery. Direct inquiries to 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co., Joseph 
Steele, Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Position Open 





HELP WANTED—MALE 
GREASE MAKER WANTED 


Major long-established grease rnanufac- 
turer in New York City area wants 
services of man with long experience in 
manufacture of lubricating greases. 


Applicant must have actual working 
knowledge of producing highest grade 
and moct modern type greases, also be 
acquainted with latest methods of 
grease making. 


State fully qualifications, age, refer- 
ences, salary desired, Box 794. 








HELP WANTED—MALE 


GREASE TECHNOLOGIST WANTED 


Long-established major grease manufac- 
turer in New York City area has open- 
ing for grease technologist competent 
to supervise manufacture of greases 
Applicant must have engineering degree 
and actual working experience in pro- 
duction of highest grade and latest 
types greases, as well as knowledge of 
latest-grease making techniques. Must 
be capable of working with Sales De- 
partment and outside laboratories in a 
technical capacity. 


State fully qualifications, age, refer- 
ences, salary desired. Box 793. 
































MID-CONTINENT 


(Continued from p. 36) 


nouncements of other changes were expected momen- 
tarily. 


Kansas—-Range highs generally up on all products. 
Refiners who had reported changes by the end of the 
week generally were increasing prices 1c on gasoline, 0.5c 
on distillates, 25c on residual. 


Arkansas—Gasoline prices up Ic; tractor fuel 0.75c; 
burning oils 0.5c; residual fuel 15c. 


West Texas—Some grades of gasoline up 0.75c, others 
lc. 42-44 kerosine up 0.75c. No. 2 fuel up 0.75c. No. 
6 fuel ranged from $0.90 to $1.90, up 15¢ on-the high. 


Central West Texas—Premium priced at 13c; regu- 
lar 11.75c, up 1c. Stoddard solvent up ic, to 11.5c; burn- 
ing oils up 0.5c. No. 6 fuel priced at $1.50, up 25c. 


Oil Price Index Shows Gain 


General crude oil price increases and subsequent prod- 
uct price boosts developed too late this week to be re- 
flected in Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price in- 
dex for week ended June 16. (Although bureau lists weeks 
as ending on Tuesday, index actually includes prices 
through Monday only.) 


Weekly index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, did 
rise 0.1% from the previous week as a result of earlier 
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boost in residual prices of 1.0%. Breakdown follows for 
comparative weeks (1947-49 equals 100): 


Oe Change 
June 8 to 
dune 17, June 16, 
1952 1953 
Crude & products . 5 . 109.6 
Game «6.0400 J . 109.0 
Refined petroleum .... y 109.9 6.1 
Gasoline ege ° 115.0 
Kerosine re \ ‘ 111.6 
Distillate fuels ...... 8 , 111.9 
Residual fuels .. a ‘ 91.8 
Lubricating oils F . 98.5 
Natural gasoline ...... v 79.5 79.5 


Meanwhile the bureau’s wholesale price index for all 
commodities dropped 0.3% to 109.3 during the week ended 
June 16. 


Group 3 Propane ‘Steady’ at 3.5c 


Following reductions of 0.5c week ago in propane con- 
tract prices, and recent crude oil price hikes by many 
buyers in the Southwest, liquefied petroleum gas markets 
in Mid-Continent are described as steady, with propane 
still generally quoted at 3.5c, Group 3. 


“Cut price” offerings, which weakened LP-gas markets 
for several weeks prior to the recent general cut from 
4c to 3.5c in contract price for propane, have diminished. 


Prices of principal producers are reported at 3.5c for 
propane and 3.75c for butane-propane mix and butane, 
Group 3 basis. 
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BIG MULTI-PUMP, although owned by Barney Holland, is supplied by a competing marketer in Fort Worth 


Texas Jobber Keeps Costs ‘Lean’ 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


Find the “fat” in your marketing 
operations, then fry it out, That’s the 
way a brand-new Independent oil job- 
ber in Fort Worth, Tex., feels about 
the task of marketing petroleum prod- 
ucts at a nice profit. 

Barney Holland, Jr., who constant- 
ly strives to keep his costs of doing 
business on a “lean” basis, is new 
as a jobber but not as a wholesale 
petroleum marketer. He and his 
father had operated a consigneeship 
in Fort Worth for 25 years. The elder 
Mr. Holland hasn’t been active in the 
business of late, however. 

Mr. Holland is a young Princeton 
graduate who ramrods the Barney 
Holland Oil Co., one of the largest 
wholesale petroleum marketing oper- 
ations in Fort Worth. 

He feels there is entirely too much 
“fat” at all levels of petroleum mar- 
keting, but particularly at the sup- 
plier level. The “fat” that major 
companies carry in their marketing 
operations, he believes, is the primary 
thing that pushed him into a jobber 
operation. 


How It’s Done—Since forming the 
Barney Holland company on an In- 
dependent basis, he has gone about 
trying to make his own marketing 
operations “lean” by: 

1. “By-passing the hell out of” his 
own bulk plant. 

2. Operating with the newest, most 
efficient equipment available and the 
smallest number of experienced em- 
ployes. 

3. Keeping daily, up-to-the minute 
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control over his inventory and revenue 
through modern mechanical account- 
ing methods. 

4. Providing as much help as pos- 
sible to his station operators, but at 
the same time endeavoring to keep 
from telling these operators how to 
run their stations. 

5. By using sound judgement, and 
all the powers his local status pro- 
vides, in buying up new potential 
service station sites. 

6. By getting a special motor car- 
rier franchise, which enables him to 
get deliveries from his supplier at 
economical freight rates, plus bring 
in additional revenue by transporting 
supplies for other companies. 

‘Old-Timer’—You might say Barney 
Holland, Jr., was “weaned” on the 
oil marketing business. 

His father started out for the Mar- 
land Oil Co. on a consignee basis 
some 25 years ago, joined Continental 
Oil Co. later when the two companies 
merged. Mr. Holland helped his dad 
during these years, not only with the 
oil operations but with cattle and 
real-estate businesses his father was 
interested in. He took off a few 
years, however, to be educated at 





On the Cover 


The multi-pump station on the 
cover is one of two similar out- 
lets owned and controlled by the 
Barney Holland Oil Co. in Fort 
Worth. Mr. Holland purchased 
the station, with six acres of 
land, for $17,000 and built it 
into one of his largest stations, 
volume-wise. 











Princeton and a few more when he 
was impressing the German and Jap- 
anese navies with the destructive 
power of the American submarine. 


Profits Slip—Up until World War 
II, he and his father were satisfied 
to operate on &@ consignee basis. 

But profits had begun to slip just 
prior to World War II, and after the 
war ended, this slip in net earnings 
(they were still operating on the same 
commission they received in 1935, al- 
though costs had risen considerably) 
became a virtual landslide. 

The steady increase in gallonage 
was not enough to offset the decline 
in net profits. 

Last year, their records showed 
that profits had dropped to about one 
mill per gallon on 4,000,000 gals. of 
gasoline supplied. Both the Hollands, 
Barney Jr., in particular, felt it was 
way past “ time for a change.” 

Now controlling approximately 7,- 
000,000 gallons of branded and un- 
branded products annually through 
30 service stations and a good indus- 
trial customer business, the Barney 
Holland Oil Co. is experiencing much 
greater per gallon net earnings. The 
road ahead looks much brighter than 
it did a year ago. 

One thing partially responsible for 
the company’s healthy return so far 
is its own “by-pass” program. 


Two Transports—With the special 
motor carrier franchise, Mr. Holland 
has two transport trucks making runs 
from Continental’s Ponca City, Okla., 
refinery (and from other Conoco 
terminal supply points). They trans- 
port not only gasoline and motor oils 
for his own operations, but also for 
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$50,000 HAS BEEN OFFERED for this Holland Oil Co. station. Mr. 


a Continental 
Worth 

One of the transports holds 5,000 
gals., is equipped with two gravity 
meters and a lube carrier for 4% or 
200 gal. 

The other one is a 4,150-gal. trailer 
mounted on a long-wheelbase tractor. 
This gives room for a pick-up bed be- 
tween the cab and tank to carry oil. 
This truck also is equipped with 
gravity meters and a two-inch power 
take-off pump. 

Other equipment includes a 1,500- 
gal tank truck, one 900-gal tank truck 
and a one-ton delivery truck equipped 
with an unloading winch. The com- 
pany also has a 35-foot tandem trailer 
van for long hauls from Ponca City. 
This truck enables Barney Holland to 
be totally independent of rail trans- 
portation. 

By-Pass Plan—When a transport 
load comes in from the supplier’s ship- 
ping point, the driver dumps as much 
gasoline as possible at service stations 
before it reaches the Holland bulk 
plant. 


consignee in Fort 


Bri % & eae pS ae 


BULK PLANT is the center of Barne 
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“We have storage capacity at our 
bulk plant to accommodate 60,000 
gal. of gasoline,” Mr. Holland de- 
clared. “But we just use it for ‘over- 
loads’ from our transports. We try 
to make 100% dumps before the 
transport reaches the bulk plant.” 


About 4,000,000 gal. of Mr. Hol- 
land’s sales are branded products 
(from Continental Oil Co.), while the 
remaining 3,000,000 gal. that he con- 
trols are supplied by another com- 
pany. He has nothing to do with 
these 3,000,000 gal., except that the 
stations handling the unbranded prod- 
ucts are owned and controlled by 
him. 


Regular Deliveries—The company’s 
drivers know the needs of stations and 
industrial accounts that buy from 
Barney Holland and make regular de- 
liveries. 

As far as farm business is con- 
cerned, Mr. Holland is willing to let 
others go after it. 


“Farming is limited in thickly pop- 


y Holland Oil Co.’s operation in Fort Worth. Storage capacity 
tries to “by-pass” it as an economy measure. Mr. Holland is far left on loading platform 


Holland bought it for $15,000 


ulated Tarrant County,” he said. “The 
cost of keeping up farm routes here 
compared to the sales you can ex- 
pect just doesn’t make it worthwhile 
to cater to this type of business.” 


Mr. Holland encourages his stations 
to take large delivery dumps, but he 
doesn’t stress it too much. 

“The station dealer knows how 
much money he wants to have tied 
up in inventory,” he said. “Since his 
capital turnover is so much siower 
where he takes bulk deliveries, the 
final choice must be up to him.” 

At present, three of the 10 stations 
owned directly by Barney Holland 
have bulk storage. The rest of the 
30 stations the company supplies are 
owned by Independent dealers or 
others. 

“We try to treat the smaller sta- 
tion operator the same as the bigger 
station men, where we make larger 
dumps,” he said. “Not only does the 
smaller operator account for a great 
deal of our gallonage today, but he 
is apt to grow bigger with our help, 


is 60,000 gal. but company 
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and some day may be able to put 
in large underground storage.” 


Co-operation a Must This one 
thing—co-operation with the station 
dealer—is a “must” of the Barney 
Holland Oil Co. 


Realizing that the dealer is the 
“grass roots” contact with the pub- 
lic, and that the future of Barney 
Holland depends on the success of 
the service stations it supplies, Bar- 
ney Holland, Jr., goes out of his way 
to keep company-dealer relations on 
the highest level. 


The company helps prospective 
dealers secure capital when needed. 
After explaining his thoughts on 
what makes for good station sales, 
Mr. Holland then tries to keep out 


of the dealer’s businers as much as 
possible. 


This doesn’t mean that the dealer, 
once he is indoctrinated and takes 
over, is left to “sink or swim.” 


Mr. Holland calls on them regu- 
larly, to see how they are doing, 
hear their complaints and make sug- 
gestions about their operation he 
thinks worthwhile. And he is avail- 
able any time they have questions. 


No Pressure—But he doesn’t try 
to force anything on them. 

For instance, the company cur- 
rently enjoys lubricating oil sales of 
about 7% per thousand gallons of 
gasoline. Yet at several multi-pump 
stations owned by the company but 
which handle gasoline other than the 
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Conoco brand, most major lubricat- 
ing oils were on an equal display 
basis with Conoco’s oil. 

Mr. Holland said the same applies 
at stations handling Continental gas- 
oline. 

“I think Continental has one of 
the best lubricating oils made today, 
and I tell my dealers this. I think 
it is to their advantage to push 
Conoco lubes, because they are easier 
to sell. 


“But I don’t force my dealers to 
give Conoco’s oil better display or 
extra sales effort,” Mr. Holland said. 
“Their appreciation of how I treat 
them on this is reflected in their 
fine sales of Continental-brand lubes.” 

Gasoline sales through retail out- 
lets constitutes the main source of 
revenue for the company. However, 
Mr. Holland is currently getting a 
TBA program under way, having re- 
ceived a tire company franchise re- 
cently. 

Since the company does depend 
mainly on retail outlets, Mr. Holland 
spends much of his time helping sta- 
tion operators and evaluating poten- 
tial station sites. 

When he starts talking about new 
station locations, he really unloads 
about the “deadweight” in present- 
day marketing operations. 


A gallon of gasoline, he feels, has 
to support untold salaries and ex- 
penses at the major company level, 
for station lease men, salesmen, etc., 
before it ever reaches the customer. 


Backs Small Jobber—‘“I feel very 
strongly on the free enterprise and 
political angles of the jobber versus 
direct marketing practices,” he said. 
“There are many salaried employes of 
large, integrated companies dircus- 
sing free enterprise, especially every 
year around Oil Progress Week. 

“This talk reminds me of an old 
professor that compared such 
speeches from some of his students 
with the talk of a parrot—it sounds 
good but the parrot doesn’t have the 
least idea of what he says.” 

The jobber and station operator 
are not “parrots,” and can be very 
convincing to the general public, he 
thinks. 

“The industry should encourage the 
actual free enterprise-minded jobbers 
and station operators to carry the 
torch and not the parrots. A success- 
ful jobber holds a higher, brighter 
light. He practices what he preaches,” 
Mr. Holland believes. 

The supplying companies, he adds, 
could get better service station sites 
most of the time, at iower costs, if 
they would use their local jobbers 
more. 


Cites Own Experience—-He can re- 
late some experiences he has had 
that would make a good argument 
for his point of view. 

For instance, he has one multi- 
pump station doing 90,000 gal. per 
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Month, well above the average for 
Fort Worth. It cost him $17,000 for 
six acres of ground with 400 feet 
of highway frontage, underground 
tanks, station building, etc. The deal- 
ers (two partners) now running the 
station buy from another supplier, 
since they sell unbranded products. 
But the rent from this station and 
ceveral other multi-pumps that Mr. 
Holland accumulated while still a 
consignee makes up a good part of 
the company’s total income. 

Mr.- Holland can go on, reciting 
cases where he bought real estate 
for future service stations at a frac- 
tion of the average capital outlay re- 
quired by major company purchas- 
ing agents, because he is a local 
man and can “wheel and deal” with 
other local men. 


The major company purchasing 
agent, on the other hand, has one 
strike against him. He is represent- 
ing a big company and most people 
believe “they'll pay any amount of 
money to get what they want,” Mr. 
Holland stated. 


Invest in Jobber—“The average 
supplier could better invest their 
money through their jobbers, on a 
10 to 15-year basis, for new station 
sites, etc. Leave it up to the job- 
ber to control the local market, and 
we would all be better off,” he said. 

In other words, he thinks the ma- 
jor company, if it has good products, 
doesn’t have to control marketing 
operations as much as it thinks it 
does. 

“The major supplier should be and 
is responsible for establishing mar- 
keting standards of operation and 
developing the best possible prod- 
ucts at the cheapest cost. The job- 
ber should be responsible for the lo- 
cal market, and act as a qualified 


representative of the supplier,” Mr. 
Holland said. 


It might be pointed out thar of 


the 10 stations owned by the Hol- 
lands, plus other real estate and po- 
tential service station sites, none was 
bought 
while they were operating as con- 
signees. “There wasn’t enough profit 
to invest in anything except living 
expenses,” he said. 


through profits acquired 


Helps Own Operators—Mr. Holland 


isn’t asking the supplying companies 
to do something that he does not 
practice in his own operations. 


He has helped several of his sta- 


tion operators secure loans and has 
backed their notes in several cases, 
where he knew they were responsible 
and deserved the help. 


In one such case, a dealer could 


raise only $3,000 for a property he 
was interested in, that cost $9,000. 
Mr. Holland went on his note for 
the remaining $6,000, and now both 
are receiving dividends from _ the 
station. 


In another case, he loaned a dealer 


$15,000 and got an agreement in re- 
turn that the dealer would buy from 
the Barney Holland Oil Co.; or, if he 
ever should be dissatisfied, he would 
pay off the loan. 


“We now have a nice outlet, the 


dealer has a niee piece of property, 
and we are all happy just through 
helping each other out,” he relates. 


In still another instance, the Hol- 


land firm bought a small station, 
lock, stock and barrel, for an op- 
erator, at a total cost of $1,500. This 
station is now doing 9,000 gal. per 
month, and has been for the past 
four years. The operator is paying 
his loan off at the rate of $150 an- 
nually, with no interest charges. 


Accent on Service—At the several 


multi-pumps controlled by the Hol- 
lands, super-service is the main fea- 
ture, because they generally have no 
wash and grease facilities and depend 
almost exclusively on gasoline and 
motor oil sales. 

Turner Service Stations, two of the 
most modern and largest multi- 
pumps, are open around the clock. 

Two employes, plus one dealer, are 
on the pump islands most of the time, 
with added help at busy hours. 

Mr. Holland encourages dealers to 
use modern lighting and the most ef- 
ficient equipment for airing tires, 
washing windshields, etc. 


Frowns On Credit—As a rule, the 
Barney Holland Oil Co. does not ex- 
tend credit to dealers on product de- 
liveries. 

The company will, however, now 
and then put a delivery ‘on the cuff” 
in a “sympathy case,” Mr. Holland 
said. 

Industrial customers usually have 
a 30-day period to make their pay- 
ments, and about $18,000 monthly 
credit is carried on these accounts. 

On the industrial accounts, Mr. 
Holland depends largely on his own 
knowledge of an account in extend- 
ing credit, and is seldom “burned.” 


Accounting—Any marketing opera- 
tion, as any other business, must be 
kept on a uniform basis. The com- 
pany must have somé idea of what 
it is currently realizing in way of 
profits, what it has done in the past, 
and some expectation of future earn- 


‘ings, Mr. Holland believes. 


Consequently, the company keeps 
a@ perpetual inventory of the bulk 
plant warehouse, which holds five 
carloads of merchandise, to help in 
ordering light oils. 

At the end of the month, this is 
closed out to show the exact amount 
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of packaged and liquid products on 
hand, plus receipts, deliveries and 
losses, if any, during the month. 


A daily income report is main- 
tained. While fairly simple, at least 
for most bookkeepers, Mr. Holland’s 
accounting system shows what parts 
of his operation are bringing in net 
income and how much, If something 
goes haywire, he can stop it before 
it goes too far. 

In his inventory and other ac- 
counting phases, he tries to keep 
“on top” of his business, but leaves 


the details up to his bookkeeper as 
long as things are normal. 

The firm recently purchased a post- 
ing and billing machine that combines 
all the petroleum accounting pro- 
cedures into one operation. 


Designs Plant Aids—To help ease 
the heavy work around the bulk 
plant, and also to get this work done 
with as few employes as possible, Mr. 
Holland invented a barrel roller rack, 
designed a simple barrel lifter made 
of pipe, and put a barrel winch on 
his delivery truck. These enable one 
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man to carry out all delivery phases. 

Besides Barney Holland, Jr., the 
company has another top salesman, 
plus three drivers and a bookkeeper. 
None of them pass up the chance to 
sell a gallon of gasoline, or other 
products. 

The company doesn’t keep records 
on prospective industrial customers, 
because Mr. Holland is constantly in 
touch with customers he already has. 
By being active in civic affairs, he 
gets word of any new prospect. 

In addition to gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils, the company sells some 
kerosine and Diesel oils to industrial 
accounts, At present, some thought 
is being given to the butane and pro- 
pane field, because some industrial 
customers are switching to this type 
of fuel. 


Marketers’ Facts Thwart 
Wage-Hour Investigator 


Investigators of the Wage and 
Hour division of the Labor Depart- 
ment are still working on wholesale 
oil marketers in the Southwest. 

Recently, one of them called on 
Frank Bacon, a wholesale distributor 
in Crowley, La., and requested that 
Mr. Bacon open his books to him. 

Mr. Bacon refused to show the in- 
vestigator his records. Instead, he 
called the Louisiana Oil Marketers 
Assn, headquarters in Shreveport. 

The association advised Mr. Bacon 
of a letter received from the U. S. 
Department of Labor early in 1952, 
which held, in effect, that: 

Drivers, drivers’ helpers and others 
concerned with safety on the high- 
ways are exempt from the overtime 
provisions of the wage-hour act. 

The investigator, when told of this 
by Mr. Bacon, said he had never 
heard of such a ruling. But after 
calling his Shreveport office, he said 
the information the Louisiana. asso- 
ciation had was correct. 

Mr. Bacon hired a young truck 
driver at $36 per week for 50 hours 
per week about two months ago. 
This figured at $1.50 less than the 
75e per hour minimum. The investi- 
gator advised Mr. Bacon to pay the 
driver the difference for the brief 
period he had already worked, and 
to adjust his future wages to meet 
the 75c minimum. Otherwise, the in- 
vestigator left him alone after call- 
ing his Shreveport office. 

The Louisiana group advised Mr. 
Bacon to: 

1. Keep records on hours worked 
by all drivers and drivers’ helpers so 
he can establish that he is paying the 
75c minimum. 

2. Keep records on all office and 
warehouse workers who are not ex- 
empt from overtime provisions and 
must be paid on the basis of time 
and one-half for all hours over 40 
per week. 
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OREGON CONSIGNEE operates biggest Richfield distributor- 
ship in Northwest from bulk plant, above, in Eugene, Ore. 
At right is Aud T. Fraedrick in his office 


How ‘Planned Selling’ 


Made Consignee Grow F7 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Edit r 


Sixteen years later, 16 times as 
much volume. 


That’s the progress report on Aud 
T. Fraedrick, commission agent (con- 
signee) for the Richfield Oil Corp. 
in Eugene, Ore.—Richfield’s biggest 
commission agent in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Mr. Fraedrick has concentrated on 
developing powerful volume through 
stations and has supplemented this 
with a strong heating oil business. 
His total volume is about 800,000 
gal. a month, of which 600,000 gal. 
is gasoline and the remainder is heat- 
ing oil and other products. 


Of the gasoline 89.73% was station 
volume the first quarter of 1953, and 
the other 10.27%, industrial and com- 
mercial. That ratio is about the 
same every month, said Mr. Fraed- 
rick. 
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When Mr. Fraedrick took over the 
agency in 1937, the volume was about 
50,000 gal. a month, with no heat- 
ing oil. 


Why It Grew—Mr. Fraedrick listed 
five factors which he said contributed 
to the growth of his business and 
which give it stability: 


1. Knowing the area. Mr. Fraed- 
rick is the next thing to being a 
native Oregonian, having resided in 
Eugene since 1916. 


He commented wryly, “There's a 
certain amount of business you're 
bound to get just by being there— 
even if you don’t do anything about 
it.” 

2. Growth of the area. Like many 
Pacific Northwest cities and towns, 
Eugene has experienced a rapid pop- 
ulation increase. Eugene has ap- 
proximately 40,000 population, with 
75,000 within a six-mile radius and 
about 125,000 in Lane County. 


“When an area grows fast, your 


own potential increases 
marked Mr. Fraedrick. 

3. Brand acceptance. When a prod- 
uct has acceptance and is supported 
by heavy advertising, it helps the 
distributor sell it, said Mr. Fraed- 
rick. 

“You don’t have to tell people what 
Richfield is,” said Mr. Fraedrick. 
“They know it by name.” 


too,” re- 


4. Well-planned. selling program. 
Mr. Fraedrick is modest but not 
self-effacing. After outlining the 
first three points as conditions that 
would apply to other marketers, he 
declared his greatest emphasis is on 
well-planned selling. 


The Dealer First—‘My first con- 
sideration is to benefit the dealer 
and to convince him that he is be- 
ing benefited,” declared Mr. Fraed- 
rick. “I have done this by show- 
ing him ways and means of making 
more money.” 


Mr. Fraedrick’s policy is not to 
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invest in his own stations, although 
he does have an interest in two, 

“I don’t believe the dealer wants 
to see his supplier in business against 
him,” said Mr. Fraedrick. “That 
has been my reason for staying out 
of the service station business. I 
use that as an argument in selling 
dealers.” 

Once the account is established, 
Mr. Fraedrick maintains close co-op- 
eration with the dealers, he said, and 
is painstaking about keeping the 
service up. 

5. Personnel stability. Mr, Fraed- 
rick feels the fact that he has a 
stable staff of employes contributes 
to the strength of his organization. 
This helps keep his customers well- 
serviced and well-sold on him, 

Minetary Factors—He pays his 
men above scale, he reported. Mini- 
mum for heating oil drivers is $386 
a month; others earn over $400 a 
month. His salesmen are paid at a 
higher rate, he said. 

He also gives the men a Christmas 
bonus, based on percentage increase 
in business. Occasionally, he has 
sales contests, with cash prizes. 

The men are given a two-week 
vacation and allowed two weeks sick 
leave. 

Mr. Fraedrick’s thinking is moti- 
vated by realism, not charity. “My 
theory is that men should live along 
with their job,” philosophized Mr. 
Fraedrick. “They have a right. to 
it, so that means paying them ac- 
cordingly. 

“If they're treated well, they do 
their job and don’t take advantage 
of you.” 

Details Work Out-—He explained 
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EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19 


“KEEP-FILL” SYSTEM in action. Mr. 
Dagman, right, goes over “flagged” cards 
are, left to right: Vern Ross 


that the men juggle schedules and 
swap shifts, but he ignores those de- 
tails. “I don’t care about that just 
so the work gets done,” said Mr. 
Fraedrick. 

Mr. Fraedrick supplies 52 sta- 
tions, with individual volumes rang- 
ing from 3,500 gal. to 40,000 gal. a 
month: Of those, 12 are company- 
owned; 22 are lease-controlled and 
18 are dealer-owned. The agency 
supplied 17 stations when Mr. Fraed- 
rick took over. 

Mr. Fraedrick went into heating 
oil six years ago to balance the 30% 
decline in winter gasoline volume, 
and to avoid personnel layoffs. This 
has become such a profitable ven- 
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Fraedrick’s heating oil bookkeeper, Elmer 
to arrange following day's deliveries. Others 
and J. E. Smithson, bookkeepers 


ture, said Mr. Fraedrick, that “I 
have hit it with everything.” 

Today his volume is about 2,000,000 
gal. a year, and he has approximately 
3,000 accounts. He now has to hire 
extra help during the winter. 


Nobody Turned Down—wMr. Fraed- 
rick has gone out after the business 
and reports that he will take on any 
heating oil account, no matter how 
small it is. “I never turn up my 
nose at any business,” remarked Mr. 
Fraedrick. ‘“That’s why we have so 
many customers. Another thing, you 
can’t turn down anyone. They’re 
driving automobiles, so it’s not good 
customer relations to do it.” 


To serve the customers, Mr. Fraed- 
rick has installed what he calls a 
“keep-full system” which he has form- 
ulated by taking features from other 
systems. He tried two other meth- 
ods before he hit on his present “keep- 
fill system.” 

At first, route sheets were given 
the drivers, and they had to keep 
the storage tanks filled. This didn’t 
work out because of varied consump- 
tion and storage capacities. 

Next, he tried the degree day sys- 
tem, but decided that it didn’t fit 
Eugene’s needs. There is not enough 
change in the temperature to justify 
the degree day system, explained Mr. 
Fraedrick. When the temperature 
drops to the low 30s, it may remain 
there for several days and shifts 
are gradual. 


Composite System—After experi- 
menting with the degree-day system, 
Mr. Fraedrick studied other plans 
and picked out features he thought 
would be best for him. There are 
two basic points in his “keep fill sys- 
tem.” 

First, each customer receives de- 
livery a certain day of the week. 
On the customer cards are small, 
colored tabs to indicate the delivery 
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days: blue for Monday, black for 
Tuesday, tan for Wednesday, etc. 

Second, a calculation is made on 
delivery frequency. This is based 
on the tank capacity. 

An office clerk goes through the 
file, checking the cards flagged for 
the following day. Corresponding 
slips are given to a driver, who fills 
each tank, recording the quantity. 
Then the bookkeeper uses the driv- 
ers’ tickets to record the data on 
the master card. At the same time, 
‘nts down the date for the next 

ry. 

After two years, Mr. Fraedrick 
feels the system is satisfactory. 
Moreover, by freeing the driver from 
paperwork, it has enabled them to 
make five more deliveries a day. 
They average about 30 deliveries a 
day. 

Storage tanks in Eugene range 
from 55 gal. to 2,000 gal. 

Mr. Fraedrick is sold on the heat- 
ing oil trade. “It’s terrific business,” 
he remarked. ‘“There’s more profit 
in it than in gasoline.” 


Credit Limits—Mr. Fraedrick says 
he works through Richfield in es- 
tablishing credit allowances for gaso- 
line and commercial accounts. He 
estimated that Richfield accepts 
about 75% of the recommendations 
and turns down 25%. If he wants 
to guarantee any of the business in 
the 25% category, he is free to ac- 
cept the obligation. But, he is re- 
sponsible for all the heating oil ac- 
counts and liab!e for any losses. 

All accounts receivable are han- 
dled by Richfield out of the Seattle 
office, headquarters of the Pacific 
Northwest territory. 

Although his credit business is very 
large, Mr. Fraedrick doesn’t keep 
any statistics on losses. “Percent- 
ages don’t mean anything because 
figures don’t tell you what the situa- 
tion is,” he said. “It would be dif- 
ferent if we handled the accounts 


Guessing at his own, Mr. Fraed- 
rick said the agency’s credit losses 
would not run over 2%. 

Credit card business is strong in 
his marketing area. He said the 
52 stations do about $65,000 worth 
of credit card business a month. 


Most stations in the Pugene-Spring- 
field area have taken the universal 
credit card service. One of the sta- 
tions he supplies did $1,100 worth 
of business charged through the Na- 
tional Credit Card, Inc., one month; 
then it dropped to $300 when the 
highway was re-routed, bypassing the 
station. 

Lumber and Farming—Mr. Fraed- 
rick’s marketing territory covers 
the upper Willamette Valley, with 
Eugene and the adjoining town of 
Springfield as the hub. Lane County’s 
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2,500,000 acres of Douglas fir tim- 
ber support 450 operators employ- 
ing 12,500 men and women. There 
are two plywood plants in the area. 
For agriculture there is a long grow- 
ing season because of the mild cli- 
mate, while the variety of soils makes 
for a diversity of products. The dairy 
industry is flourishing. 


The agency operates from the old 
conventional bulk plant that was 
there when Mr. Fraedrick took over. 
He has 104,000 gal. of storage: Four 
20,000-gal. tanks (three for gasoline 
and one for stove oil), one 12,000- 
gal. for Diesel, one 8,000-gal. for 
gasoline and one 4,000-gal. for kero- 
sine. 

Rolling stock consists of nine tank 
trucks: four for gasoline (three 1,700- 
gal. and one 3,100-gal.) and five for 
heating oil (one 1,600-gal. and four 
1,000-gal.). 

There are nine full-time employes, 
while three more drivers are added 
during the heating oil season. Of 
the full-time men, five are drivers, 
two are salesmen and two work in 
the office. 


Supply By Truck—The products 
are trucked in from Richfield’s termi- 
nal at Linnton, a suburb of Portland, 
about 125 miles to the north. Prod- 
ucts are hauled in 7,200-gal. over- 
the-road transports which are un- 


loaded at the bulk plant in 42 min- 
utes. 

Once Mr. Fraedrick handled TBA, 
but the volume became too great 
for him to handle along with the 
straight petroleum business, he said. 
So, he had to choose between them. 
In 1946, he sold his TBA interest 
to the Commercial Supply Co., which 
now services Richfield and other 
dealers in the area. 


Storage Hike—Mr. Fraedrick has 
sought to enlarge storage capacity 
at stations so he can trim delivery 
frequency. And he thinks that sta- 
tions doing less than 2,000 gal. a 
month probably shouldn’t be taken 
on. However,” he laughed, “we will 
take on anything with a nozzle.” 


Born in Chicago on Sept. 1, 1904, 
young Aud (a family name) was 
taken to Eugene when he was 12. 
In 1924, he entered the oil business 
working for Associated Oil Co. Af- 
ter three years as a truck driver 
and three more as a salesman, he 
left to become an Independent job- 
ber, handling the “Rocket” brand of 
products manufactured by Richfield. 
In 1937 he took over the agency dis- 
tributing Richfield brand products. 

The Fraedricks have two children 
—Ronald, 24, who attends the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, located at Eugene, 
and Elaine, 15, in high school. 
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HAZARDOUS AREAS 


The Only EXPLOSION-PROOF 
ELECTRIC UNIT HEATER 


MODEL CX-2 


Available in 8 models, 3 capac- 
ities: 2000, 4000, 6000 watts 
6830 to 20,490 BTU 


TYPICAL USES: 


Oil refineries; service and 
bulk gasoline stations; 
pump, valve and meter 
houses; distilleries; 
and dry cleaning plants; 
oto ma and similar 


paint 


of its kind approved by 
; © 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
° ’ 

Canadian Standards Ass’n 
Electromode Explosion-Proof Heaters provide 
completely safe heat in places where atmos- 
pheres contain gasoline, petroleum, naphtha, 
solvent vapors, natural gas and where flam- 
mable gases, mixtures or highly flammable sub- 
stances are made or stored. They conform to 
rigid safety specifications ond are fully tested 


and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for use in areas covered in Class 1, Group D. 


pre NP-63 for specialized information on installa- 
of Electromode Explosion-Proof 


Heaters in your plont. 


E c /ECTROMODE CORPORATION 


45 Crouch St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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The average 


Actually is used only 
Motor Oil Sales Have a Big 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


An analysis of the nation’s driving 
and motor oil buying habits reveals 
a@ paradox. Resolving it could mean 
an additional motor oil sales profit 
of $165,000,000 in the next year. 

NPN’s oil ratio surveys show oil 
buying habits of motorists fit a sea- 
sonal pattern (see lower line in Chart 


35 Quarts 


1). They buy more oil in the sum- 
mer and less in the winter. This 
matches the Bureau of Public Roads 
traffic volume studies which show 
about 22% more mileage is driven 
per day during the six spring-summer 
months (April through September) 
than in the fall-winter period. 


Actually, oil sales should be higher 
in the fall-winter. The more stop-and- 





Motor Oil—What Motorists Consume 
Vs. What They Should Use 
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go driving and the shorter the trips 
during colder weather, the more often 
oil should be changed if engine wear 
is to be kept down. But the motor- 
ing public is doing just the opposite. 


There exists a $30,000 motor oil 
sales tool designed to help solve the 
oil change problem. 


The tool was devised by a group of 
API lubrication men headed by Dave 
Proudfoot of Pennzoil. After about 
2,000 manhours of research, planning 
and discussion, this panel concluded 
that a passenger car’s crankcase oil 
needs to be changed on this schedule: 


Combined City and Suburban Driv- 
ing — Every 1,000 miles. 


Dusty or Cold Weather Operaticn 
—Every 500 miles. 


Open Highway Operation—Up to 
every 2,000 miles. 

Those are the new API oil change 
recommendations. Theoretically, this 
set of rules has the potential of pro- 
ducing an added $165,000,000 in motor 
oil profits during the next year. 


Because, if 100% of the passenger 
car owners in the United States 
adopted the new oil change rules im- 


- mediately and stuck to them for the 


next year, a theoretical $165,137,098 
in additional oil profits is possible 
from the sale of 179,822,933 more 
gallons of motor oil. 

Of course, that’s reaching for the 
. Stars—but, even if only one of every 
10 car owners follows the change 
rules regularly the result will be 
17,982,293 gal. more motor oil sold 
for a not to be sneezed at $16,513,710 
in added profits. 


Can It Be Done?—One marketer 
this last fall-winter embarked on a 
winter oil sales campaign built on the 
theme that the shorter the trip, the 
harder it is on the engine. For three 
months of the fall-winter season the 
campaign was pushed. 

The fall-winter report of this com- 
pany shows that its oil ratio climbed 
until it almost equalled its fall-winter 
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1949-50 mark, and exceeded its fall- 
winter, 1951-52 ratio by 0.08%. The 
oil ratio during the three months of 
the campaign was 0.16% above the 
six-month fall-winter 1951-52 ratio 
and 0.02% above the 1949-50 mark. 
Converted into terms of average 
quarts of oil consumed per car per 
season, the marketer’s record for the 
past four years is as follows: 
Qt. Per 
Season 
22.44 
17.32 
22.44 
18.00 
20.88 
15.36 
21.20 


Season 
1949 spring-summer 
1949-50 fall-winter 
1950 spring-summer 
1950-51 fall-winter 
1951 spring-summer 
1951-52 fall-winter 
1952 spring-summer 
1952-53 fall-winter 17.00 
*1952-53 fall-winter 17.96 
*Ratio for three-month campaign. 


On a per car basis, the winter oil 
campaign produced a gain of 2.. qt. 
of oil as compared to the 1951-52 
season. In terms of added profit to 
the station this means about 39c per 
car. If the station had 300 customers, 
that adds up to $117. 

Other Sales—However, the mar- 
keter reports that actual added 
profits from the oil campaign can- 
not be computed in oil profits alone. 
Stations reported that TBA, service 
and other sales also rose. 


Here's What Is Keeping Lube Ratios in a 


Despite falling motor oil ratios, 
more motor oil is being sold now than 
four years ago. But the gain each 
year is solely dependent on the num- 
ber of new cars hitting the road. 

Should the current trend hold and, 
if the number of passenger cars re- 
mains constant, the motor oil sales 
volume would drop. For example: 

If passenger car registrations had 
remained at the 1949 figure of 36,- 
235,930 for the last four years, the 
oil industry today would be selling 
7% \ess motor oil than it did in 1949. 

Why? Because on the average each 
car is consuming less oil each year. 
This is shown by declining sales-per- 
car at both station and non-station 
outlets. For the most part the drop 
in oil concump‘ion is the result of 
fewer oil changes. 

A breakdown of causes contributing 
to lower oil consumption indicates 
that better than 86% of the drop in 
oil use per car is recoverable, with 
only 14% due to causes about which 
the oil marketer can do nothing. 

For example, if the cars on the 
road in 1952 used oil at the same 
rate as in 1949, the oil industry would 
have sold about 30,234,869 gal. more. 
In other words, that represents a loss 


of that much gallonage in sales. Let’s, 


analyze what happened. 
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Motor Oil — Actual Use and Recommended Use 


**Estimated Mi. **Avg. Mi. *Actual Qt. 
Per Season PerCar Per Car 
Per Pass.Car PerDay PerSeason Recommendations 


*Season 

Spring-Summer 1949 
Fall-Winter 1949-50 
Spring-Summer 1950 
Fall-Winter 1950-51 
Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53 


5,200 
4,300 
5,200 
4,350 
5,400 
4,200 
5,600 
4,400 


***Qr. Oil 
Per Car Per Season 
Under API 


28.0 20.35 
23.8 18.50 
28.0 19.25 
24.1 17.35 
30.0 18.75 
23.3 17.70 
30.1 18.95 
24.4 17.20 


20.35 
28.65 
20.35 
29.00 
22.50 
28.00 
23.30 
29.45 


*Data from NPN oil ratio survevs (see June 10, p. 29). 
**Computed from Bureau of Public Roads gasoline consumption figures and traffic 


volume reports. 


***Computed on the basis of average oil changes of about every 1,200 miles during 


spring-summer months and every 750 miles during fall-winter months. 


Weighted in 


arriving at these figures were such factors as: number of cars operating in areas where 
little or no cold weather is encountered; number of cars which consistently pile up 
high mileages under conditions which do not require frequent oi] changes. 


It should be noted that the com- 
pany’s gasoline sales “" ‘ng this cam- 
p-ign showed a marked ..crease also, 
so the oil ratio was not a paper one 
resulting from steady oil sales and 
a drop in gasoline gallonage. 

Basic material, adapted for con- 
sumer consumption, points up the 
importance of frequent oil changes 


* * * 


Non-Recoverable—The estimated 5,- 
000,000 cars on the road today equip- 
ped with automatic transmissions 
actually may not use less oi] than 
their 1949 standard transmission 
counterpart, but their fuel consump- 
tion in relation to their oil use is 
higher. For example, if 15 miles per 
gal. of gasoline is used as the average 
for standard transmission, the av- 
erage for automatic transmissions 
may be set at about 13. 


In 1,000 miles the automatic trans- 
mission would use 76.92 gal. of fuel 
as against 66.66 for the standard 
transmiscion. That’s a difference of 
10.26 gal, every 1,000 miles, or about 
108 gal. more gasoline per year. But 
the oil consumption for both would 
be about constant. Therefore, the 
oil ratio for the automatic trans- 
mission models will be lower than for 
the standard units. 

Decline in oi] ratio due to this 
cause must be considered non-recover- 
able. Translated into theoretical gal- 
lons lost over the four-year period, 
it amounts to 1,040,000. This then, 
leaves 29,194,869 gal. still to be ac- 
counted for. 


Crankcase capacities have been di- 
minishing steadily. This adds up to 
about 1,343,000 gal. over the four- 


_ coverable. 


during winter months when stop- 
and-go trips are the rule rather than 
the exception. 


In fact, the Shell Oil report to 
the API Refining Division (see NPN 
May 20, p. 46) lends full support 
to the warning that short trips 
are harder on the engine. 


Skid 


year period, and also is in the non- 
recoverable category. 

L'ibe men have speculated on the 
number of cars four years cr older 
on the highways today. Their theory 
is that there older cars often are 
“oil eaters” and if their number is 
lessened greatly, the effect on oil 
ratios will be considerable. 

In 1949, there were about 24,314,- 
309 cars on the road over four yearr 
old. In 1952 there were 23,170,464. 
In other words, today there are only 
1,143,845 fewer “oil eaters” on the 
road than four years ago. Trans- 
lated into oil gallonage lost by the 
junking of these cars, the result is 
1,715,768 gal. in four years. 


Recoverable — Improper dipstick 
reading and fewer oil changes per 
car account for the 26,136,101 gal. 
remaining. This gallonage is re- 
Also, as pointed out in 
the story on p. 52, another 17,982,- 
293 gal. can be added to this figure 
if only 10% of the oil changes are 
sold on the basis of new API oil 
change recommendations. 

That’s a total of 44,118,394 gal. 
waiting to be sold. 

Dollarwise, that represents an addi- 
tional $70,589,430 in potential motor 
oil sales during the next year. 





This Week 
Continental Oil Company 


Salutes an Arkansas Partnership 


Love & Lowry Oil Company, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


There’s one great asset of the successful Love & Lowry 
Oil Company that’s inexhaustible. It has also been the 
foundation for this company’s continuous and remark- 
able growth. What is this precious asset that never 
diminishes for Forrest Love and Milton Lowry? It’s 
simply a lifelong friendship. 


It began in their early childhood around Greenbrier, 
Arkansas, where they grew up on neighboring farms. It 
continued through school. When Milt Lowry got a job 
in Pine Bluff, Forrest Love inoved there, too—and the 
inseparable team worked for the same employer—a 
small, unbranded oil jobber. Then, one day, their em- 
ployer decided to sell out. “This is for us!” the two 
friends agreed. 


Love & Lowry Oil Company began very modestly, 
servicing a few little dealer accounts, a mere handful of 
farm accounts, and a couple of commercial consumer 
customers. But they had a lot of confidence in each other 
—and in their mutual ideas about how to build a suc- 
cessful oil jobbership. And then, too, they had that 
“‘undiminishing asset’’! 

From the very beginning they decided on Conoco 
Why? First, because they felt they could increase their 
business with a “brand in demand.” They knew that 
Conoco offered that demand, ready-made—and that 
millions of dollars in national advertising are spent on 
Conoco every year in magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers, billboards, radio and TV. This vigorous adver- 
tising immediately began proving its worth to them. So 
did Conoco’s continuous program of merchandising and 
promotion support—particularly Conoco Touraide, the 
free, personalized travel-guide service that makes Conoco 
service stations so distinctively different. 

Here’s what has happened to Love & Lowry Oil Com- 
pany in four short years. Their handful of farm accounts 
has increased to fifty. Their dealer accounts have multi- 
plied . . . and quite a few of these are truly unusual in 
their high gallonage figures. There are many more new, 
substantial commercial consumer accounts, too! In fact, 
this increasing business has necessitated their building a 
new, modern warehouse and installing additional bulk- 
storage facilitie:. Right now, they’re remodeling several 
of their nxesent stations. 


Leve and Lowry believe in Conoco products and mer- 
chandising methods. And they’ve expressed particular 
satisfaction with the friendly, partner-like relationship 


Forrest Love 


Milton Lowry 


they’ve enjoyed during these past four years of growth 
—with Continental. 


Continental Oil Company takes pride in saluting Milton 
Lowry and Forrest Love, two top-notch Arkansas oil 
men. Their friendship with each other—and us—is a 
heart-warming testimonial to the kind of business rela- 
tionships that make our industry so rewarding . . . to so 
many fine independent oil jobbers . . . in so many ways! 


We'd like to make friends of more jobbers like them! If 
you are interested in a jobbing contract with Conti- 
neutal, write to the Continental Oil Company office 
nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not 
within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we should 
be happy to give you information about the possibilities 
of increasing your profits by selling spectacular Conoco 
Super Motor Oil in’any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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Tennessee Oil Jobbers at Chattanooga Convention 














OFFICERS of Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., shown at their Chattanooga convention June 8-9, are, left to right: Alfred Levine, 
executive secretary, Nashville; E. Pellettieri, secretary from Nashville; W. D. Pettway, president from Chattanooga; E. J. Connable, 


past president, Memphis; 


Mr. Brandli Mr. Meeder 


Henry E. Brandli, president of 
Cities Service Oil Co., has been elect- 
ed New York-New Jersey district 
chairman of the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee. Frederick H. 
Meeder, president of Richfield Oil 
Corp. of New York is the new OTIC 
New York State chairman. Both 
men will take office Jan. 1, 1954. In 
the meantime they will serve on a 
new six-man district operating com- 
mittee which includes: W. Chalmers 
Burns, president of Hartol Petroleum 
Corp. and present chairman of the 
New York-New Jersey district; Wil- 
liam W. Bryan, division manager for 
Esso Standard Oil Co. and OIIC New 
Jersey state chairman; John U.. 
Lenker, regional manager of Gulf Oil 
Corp. and present New York State 
chairman; and Quentin W. Regestein, 
division manager of Socony-Vacuum 
C©il Co., former New York state chair- 
man. 

* - * 

Louis B. Freeman this month cele- 
brates his 30th anniversary with the 
Esso Standard Oil Co. He started 
his career with the company in 1918 
as an office boy during his summer 
vacations. 
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and John Howren, a vice president, Johnson City 


TENNESSEE JOBBERS chatting between sessions of the recent Tennessee Oil Men's 
Assn. convention are, left to right: J. W. Perkins of Nashville; Sam Westall of 
Columbia; G. B. Dickey, Jr., of Nashville; and C. L. DeBord of Johnson City 


FAMILY AFFAIR at Chattanooga meeting. Shown are: H. M. Daugherty, cencer, 


J. M. Daugherty, left, and H. M. Daugherty, Jr. 
Chattanooga 


They operate General Oils in 
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NEW DISPLAY MATERIAL, available through the Oil Industry Information Com- 


mittee, is inspected by OIIC Great Lakes district members. 


Left to right: Charles J. 


Wood, Harry P. Dunn Co., Chicago, Illinois chairman; Robert W. Crawford, Gulf 
Oil Co., Detroit, Michigan chairman; Stanton K. Smith, Smith Oil & Refining Corp., 


Rockford, Ill, national chairman; 


and Gene L. Williams, Gaseteria Inc., Indianapolis, 


Indiana chairman 


Bill Springer, 14-year-old son of 
M. R. Springer, Arkansas division 
manager of Lion Oil Co. in Little 
Rock, won honors in the Arkansas 
Junior Academy of Science exhibit 
with his model oil field. Two orange 
crates were used as a base for the 
construction. 

+ * * 


Organized in 1941 with a financial 
valuation of $4,000, Gene Schimke 
now estimates the value of his 
Schimke Oil Co., Carrington, N. D., 
at $40,000. He recently remodeled his 
display room and plans to build an- 
other service room on his station. 
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C. H. Dodson, 
manager of The 
Texas Co.’s Chi- 
cago sales di- 
vision since 1950, 
has been named 
assictant to the 
executive vice 
president. Ben 
Halsell, manager 
of the Boston 
sales _ division, 
will succeed Mr. 
Dodson in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Dod- 
son joined Texaco in 1927 as an en- 
gineer and has worked in both the 
sales and refining departments. He 
was Denver sales division manager 
from 1942 until he moved to Chicago. 
Mr. Halsell joined Texaco in 1926. 
He has been Boston manager since 
1945. 


Mr. Dodson 


o * * 


Two new stations are to be built 
by Raymond A. Magee, president of 
the Magee Oil Co., Tide Water dis- 
tributor in Berlin, Md., to take ad- 
vantage of business on the new Du- 
pont and Ocean Highways. Mr. Ma- 
gee recently built a new station on 
U. S. 50 just outside Ocean City, Md. 


Leon C. Frantz, president of Frantz- 
Marchall, Inc., Clyde, N. Y., is work- 
ing on plans for a new showroom and 
service station. 


Mr. Lovejoy Mr. McFarland 


John M. Lovejoy has been named 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Seaboard Oil 
Co. of Delaware. Succeeding him as 
president is Russell S. McFarland, 
with James P. Gasser, a vice presi- 
dent, moving into Mr. McFarland’s 


former position of executive vice 


president. Owen L. Hill has been 
elected treasurer, succeeding E. J. 
Walker who is retiring. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Lovejoy graduated from the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines in 1911, He 
served two years in World War I 
and was discharged as a captain. In 
1919 he started his oil carer with the 
Amerada Oil Corp., becoming its gen- 
eral manager and vice president. He 
formed the Petroleum Bond and 
Share Corp. in 1928, serving as its 
president until 1930 when he joined 
Seaboard as president and director. 


Mr. McFarland joined Seaboard in 
1930 by opening the company’s Dallas 
offices. He was elected a director in 
1945 and executive vice president in 
1952. Mr, Gasser joined Seaboard in 
1929 and has served most of the 
time in the company’s western di- 
vision. Two years ago he was 
transferred to the Dallas office as a 
vice president, director and assistant 
to Mr. McFarland. 


Edward C. Mil- 
ner has resigned 
after 23 years 
with Shell Oil 
Co. to become 
an associate of 
Carl A. Wright, 
Cities Service Oil 
Co. distributor in 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
Mr. Milner joined 
Shell’s Asiatic 
Petroleum Co., 
Ltd. in 1930. 
During World 
War II he served with Shell in Pales- 
tine and had charge of Shell's avia- 
tion organization in Egypt. He later 
was operations manager in Lebanon 
and Arab-occupied Palestine. Prior to 
resigning, he headed Shell’s opera- 
tions in the West Indies and Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr. Milner 
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THE FLYING RED HORSE — 


Mobilubrication 


ihttinenee!,-,,,.. 


HERE ARE many good reasons 

why car owners prefer to do 
business with their Mobilgas 
dealer... 

The company he represents 


products ... Mobilgas—America’s 
favorite gasoline . . . Mobiloil— 
world’s largest-selling motor oil 

. Mobilubrication—complete 
car protection. 


gives him a famous sign to dis- 
play—the Flying Red Horse—a 
sign that means Friendly Service. 
It provides him with famous 


Famous sign, famous quality 
products, friendly service—all 
this builds good will and business 
for Mobilgas Dealers! 











SOCONY-VACUUM 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 4, N 26 Broadway « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 EB. Van Buren Avenue « KANSAS CITY 13. MISSOURI--925 Grand Ave. « y 
St. ¢ BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Charles St. © MILWAUKEE MICHIGAN—903 West Grand Bivd. «¢ ST. LOUIS 8 MISSOURI-—4140 
1, WISCONSIN-—907 South First St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO-—1422 Euclid Bivd. « DALLAS 1, TEXAS Magnolia Petroleum Co Magnolia Bi 


Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 








FMP 


farm pump 


Delivers up to 12 gpm. 
Heavy gauge sheet steel 


cabinet, Bonderized finish. 
Rotary type pumping unit ‘ 
with built-in combination 


check valve, strainer, and 
pressure relief valve. 
Available with or without 
20-gallon meter. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Dimensions: 36” high; 14” x 19” 
base. Shipping weight: 

with meter— 170 Ibs. 





Here’s a compact, rugged gasoline pump that’s a 
proven favorite on farms, institutions, industry, 
and business. Low price and an unmatched record 
of reliability are among the features which make 
the Gilbarco FMP the outstanding electrically- 
operated pump of its type. 

Designed and built to the highest standards 
that have made Gilbarco quality famous the 
world over, the FMP provides long, trouble-free 
service at lowest possible cost from the initial 
installation right through years of day-in, day- 
out deliveries. 


Gilbert & Barker 
dee Setean ecantnioine eta is Write today for complete specifications. 
Toronto, Canada 





